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The  Boy  Speculators  of  Brookton 

OR 

MILLIONAIRES  AT  NINETEEN 


By  ALLYN  DRAPER 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BREAK-UP  IN  THE  BUSINESS  BOYS’  CLUB. 

“Put  him  out!” 

“Sit  down!” 

“Shut  up!” 

“Fire  him,  boys!  Fire  him!” 

“Turn  off  the  gas!” 

“Drag  him  off  the  platform!” 

“Three  groans  for  Joe  Ricketts!” 

“U-r!  U-r-r!  U-r-r!” 

“Three  cheers  for  Bob  Sharp,  our  next  president!” 

“Rah!  Rah!  Rah!” 

There  was  a  big  row  in  the  Business  Boys’  Club. 

The  annual  election,  which  came  two  days  after  Christmas, 
had  just  been  held. 

The  vote  was  for  president  only,  for  the  president  had  the 
power  of  appointing  all  subordinate  officers. 

For  the  two  years  of  the  club’s  existence,  Joe  Ricketts 
had  been  president. 

Y  the  boys  of  Brookton  Institute,  the  principal  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Brookton,  Ill.,  of 
which  the  club  was  an  offshoot,  had  grown  tired  of  Joe  Rick¬ 
etts  on  account  of  his  conceit  and  his  bossy  ways. 

For  Joe  was  the  son  of  his  father,  and  Joe’s  father  was  Col. 
Ricketts,  the  great  Chicago  speculator,  and  the  magnate  of 
Brookton,  a  pompous,  purse-proud  man,  supposed  to  be  many 
times  a  millionaire. 

Thus  when  the  time  for  election  came  a  break-up  in  the 
Business  Boys’  Club  came  with  it. 

Instead  of  the  usual  unanimous  vote  for  Joe  Ricketts, 
exactly  half  the  members  of  the  club  voted  for  Joe  Sharp. 

“The  vote  is  a  tie!”  was  the  announcement  of  the  tellers. 

“The  chair  has  a  vote!  The  chair  has  not  voted  yet!” 
roared  Joe  Ricketts,  red  with  rage. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  in  strict  accordance  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  rules. 

Joe  Ricketts  cast  his  casting  vote. 

The  trouble  was  he  cast  it  for  Joe  Ricketts,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  announced  himself  elected. 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  row. 

“Hustle  him  out,  boys!  Fire  him!  Fire  him!”  yelled  Nat 
Newton,  the  leader  of  the  Sharpites. 

Every  boy  who  had  voted  for  Bob,  and  some  who  hadn’t, 
was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  all  shouting  at  once. 

“Order — order!”  bawled  the  president,  pounding  with  his 
gavel. 

“Stop,  boys!  Don’t  let  us  break  up  the  club,  and  lose  the 
patron ge  of  Col.  Ricketts!”  cried  Bob.  “I  decline  to  serve! 
I  resign.” 

“No!  No!  No!” 

“I  move  Bob  Sharp’s  resignation  be  accepted!”  yelled  Bill 
Wing,  Joe  Ricketts’s  principal  satellite,  and  a  most  terrible 

toady. 


“Second  the  motion!”  cried  Ned  Moffatt. 

“It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Bob  Sharp’s  resignation  be 
accepted,”  shouted  the  president.  “All  in  favor  say - ” 

But  this  was  as  far  as  the  president  of  the  Business  Boys’ 
Club  got  in  the  putting  of  the  motion. 

“Three  cheers  for  Bob  Sharp!  Down  with  all  the  Ricketts! 
Rail,  rah,  rah!” 

It  was  Nat  Newton  who  did  the  yelling,  and  Nat  who  led 
the  rush. 

Joe  Ricketts  was  seized  and  dragged  from  the  platform. 

In  spite  of  his  protests  and  Bob’s  remonstrances,  the  Sharp- 
ists  began  hustling  him  about. 

The  Rickettsonians,  as  Joe’s  party  was  known,  flew  to  the 
rescue. 

A  general  row  was  in  progress,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  in  rushed  Col.  Ricketts,  accompanied  by  Prof. 
Hanley,  principal  of  the  Brookton  Institute,  in  one  of  the 
classrooms  of  which  building  the  stormy  session  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Boys’  Club  was  being  held. 

“Father!  Father!  They're  trying  to  kill  me!”  cried  Joe, 
blubbering  like  the  big  baby  he  always  was. 

“What  all  this!  What’s  all  this!”  shouted  the  colonel,  lay¬ 
ing  right  and  left  with  his  cane. 

“Young — gentlemen!  Young  gentlemen.-  I — am — sur¬ 
prised!  Ve — ry  much  sur — prised!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hanley,  in 
his  usual  slow  fashion. 

The  boys  scattered  right  and  left  before  the  cane  of  the 
irate  colonel. 

It  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  Sharpite  or  Rickettso- 
nian. 

Nat  Newton  got  it  on  the  head. 

Bob  Sharp  got  it  on  the  side. 

Ned  Moffatt  got  it  over  the  shoulders,  and  Bill  Smith,  in 
trying  to  dodge  it,  went  heels  over  head  over  one  of  the 
benches. 

“You  young  rapscallions!  This  is  the  way  you  reward  my 
liberality!”  yelled  the  colonel,  seizing  hold  of  Joe  and  pulling 
him  away  from  the  boys. 

The  colonel  began  to  fire  off  his  mouth,  as  Nat  Newton  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

The  firing  came  in  short,  sharp  sentences. 

“I  organized  this  club  to  teach  the  boys  of  the  Brookton 
Institute  business  methods! 

“I’ve  paid  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  on  it! 

“I  came  here  to-night  prepared  to  put  up  five  hundred 
more! 

“I  was  going  to  send  you  all  to  Chicago  to  stop  a  week  at 
the  Grand  Pacific  so  that  you  might  study  business  on  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

“I’ve  been  listening  at  the  door. 

“I’ve  heard  all! 

"You  have  insulted  my  son. 

“You  have  insulted  me! 

“I  withdraw  as  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Businoss  Boys’ 

Club!” 
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“Joe,  go  home!” 

And  out  of  the  room  rushed  Col.  Ricketts,  dragging  Joe 
after  him. 

The  colonel’s  speech  was  all  “I — I — I — !” 

The  boys  were  not  slow  to  follow,  for  they  felt  that  now 
the  club  was  as  good  as  gone. 

The  club  treasury  was  empty. 

None  of  the  boys  were  the  sons  of  rich  parents  except  Joe 
Ricketts. 

As  for  Bob  Sharp,  he  had  no  father,  but  was  supported  m 
school  by  the  efforts  of  his  widowed  mother. 

Without  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  colonel  the  Boys 
Business  Club  could  not  hope  to  continue. 

Even  the  Brookton  Institute  was  dependent  upon  his  bounty 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

“The  club  is  busted  and  that’s  the  end  of  it,”  declared  Nat 
Newton,  after  the  boys  had  talked  themselves  out  upon  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  school. 

“It’s  no  doings  of  mine.  I  told  you  fellows  not  to  run  me 
for  pi-esident,”  protested  Bob. 

“Pshaw!  Never  mind.  I  for  one  am  glad  of  it,  for  Pm  sick 
and  tii'ed  of  being  bossed  around  by  Joe  Ricketts.  Come,  let 
you  and  I  go  home.” 

Separating  themselves  from  the  knot  of  boys  who^  still 
remained,  Bob  and  Nat  hurried  down  Jackson  street  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

This  would  take  them  to  Pi-ospect  street,  on  which  they  both 
lived. 

It  also  took  them  past  the  elegant  mansion  of  Col.  Ricketts, 
which  was  situated  on  Washington  street  between  Pierce  and 

Polk. 

Bob  felt  very  much  chagrined. 

“It’s  all  up  with  our  plans,  Nat,”  he  remarked,  as  they 
walked  along.” 

“S’pose  it  is,  Bob.” 

“You  know  howr  I  was  looking  forward  to  this  visit  to 
Chicago  ?” 

“I  know.” 

“Nat,  I’ll  own  up  to  you.  I’m  just  crazy  to  be  a  speculator.” 

“Wouldn’t  mind  it  myself;  but  how’s  a  fellow,  of  eighteen  to 
jump  into  speculation  without  capital  or  experience?” 

“There’s  the  rub.  There’s  such  chances  in  this  very  town, 

too.” 

“You  refer  to  the  Chicago  &  Southwestern  Railroad,  Bob?” 

“I  do,  Nat,  and  you  know  it.” 

“It  won’t  come  through  here.” 

“I  say  it  will.  It’ll  not  only  come  through,  but  they’ll  build 
their  big  grain  elevator  here  just  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“Nobody  believes  it  now,  Bob.  Everybody  who  put  money 
in  the  stocks  a  year  ago  is  on  the  sell.” 

“Just  the  time  to  buy,  my  boy,  and  don’t  forget  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  buy  then?” 

“Buy!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I’ve  got  just  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  my 
pocket,  Nat  Newton.  All  the  money  I’ve  got  in  the  world.” 

<?You  know  something  about  that  railroad  business,  Bob?” 

“I  do.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Heard  some  gentlemen  talking  last  night  up  at  the  hotel.” 

“Who  were  they?” 

“Well,  Col.  Ricketts  was  one.”  '  > 

“The  deuce!  What  did  he  say?” 

“He  said - ” 

“Help!  Help!  Help  me,  Bob  Sharp!  Save  me  from  this 

man!” 

In  the  shrill  voice  of  a  young  girl  the  cry  suddenly  rang 
out  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

“Bless  my  soul!  There’s  a  fellow  trying  to  force  Sallie 
Ricketts  into  that  buggy,”  cried  Bob. 

For  Col.  Ricketts’s  mansion  was  just  ahead,  standing  back 
from  the  street  in  the  midst  of  extensive  grounds,  and  em¬ 
bowered  by  trees,  which  completely  shielded  the  house  from 
the  view  of  the  passerby. 

At  the  curb  stood  a  horse  and  buggy,  toward  which  a 
shabbily  dressed  man  was  in  the  act  of  dragging  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  about  Bob’s  own  age. 

As  Bob  had  known  pretty  Sallie  Ricketts  all  his  life,  he 
had  no  trouble  in  recognizing  her  now. 

“Save  me,  Bob — save  me!”  repeated  the  struggling  girl. 

The  fellow  gripped  the  gild’s  arm  tighter. 

Drawing  a  revolver,  he  aimed  it  at  the  boys,  who  now  came 
dashing  to  the  scene. 

“This  is  my  wife!  Interfere  and  I’ll  blow  your  head  off!” 
he  bawled. 


“No _ no,  Bob.  It’s  a  lie!  I’m  not  his  wife!  Help!  Save 

me!  Father!  Father!” 

For  Sallie  kept  right  on  screaming. 

Bob  did  not  wait  for  her  to  stop. 

He  sprang  upon  the  fellow  like  a  young  tiger. 

Crack  ^ 

A  shot  Hew  past  his  head,  but  even  then  Bob  did  not  scare  a 


bit. 

Biff!  Whack!  Thud! 

Tt  eppmed  as  though  Bob  had  six  fists  instead  of  two 


iust 


The  fellow  was  over  in  the  gutter  before  he  had  time  to 
realize  what  struck  him. 

But  Bob  did  not  stop.  ,  ,  ,  .  ...... 

Seizing  him  by  the  collar  he  yanked  him  to  his  feet  in  a 
hurrv,  having  already  dashed  the  pistol  from  his  hand. 

“Boo— woo!  Boo!”  barked  Rover,  Col.  Ricketts’s  big  New¬ 
foundland  dog. 

He  came  dashing  along  the  gravel  walk  with  the  magnate 

of  Brookton  following.  ,  ,  .  , 

“Sallie!  Sallie!”  shrieked  Mrs.  Ricketts,  rushing  up  behind 

her  spouse. 

But  it  was  all  over  when  they  reached  the  gate. 

The  man,  realizing  his  danger,  had  jerked  away  from  Bob 
with  a  rpighty  effort. 

He  leaped  into  the  buggy  and  drove  away. 

And  this  while  Nat  jumped  in  just  in  time  to  catch  the 


fainting  girl  in  his  arms. 

"What  is  it?  Who  the  mischief!  Bob  sharp!  You?” 

Col.  Ricketts  spoke  like  a  man  who  had  been  drinking,  as 
very  likely  he  had. 

“Stop,  father!  It  was  Ben!  He  tried  to  carry  me  off.” 

“Merciful  heavens,  child!  Is  this  so?” 

“Yes,  yes!  Only  for  Bob  Sharp  he  wTould  have  succeeded.” 

Col.  Ricketts  staggered  back  and  pressed  his  hand  against 
his  forehead. 

Mrs.  Ricketts  began  to  cry. 

The  dog  began  to  bark. 

Bob  and  Ned,  thinking  they  were  no  longer  needed,  began 
to  walk  away,  when  Col.  Ricketts,  recovering  himself,  caught 
Bob’s  arm. 


“Stop!  I  was  harsh  with  you  this  evening!”  he  exclaimed. 
“You  have  done  me  a  big  service,  young  man.  Take  this  and 
do  me  another.  Never  breathe  what  has  occurred  here  to  a 
living  soul!” 

He  thrust  something  into  Bob’s  hand,  and,  taking  Sallie 
by  one  hand  and  Mrs.  Ricketts  by  the  other,  hurried  through 
the  gate  and  disappeared  with  the  dog  at  his  heels. 

But  Bob  was  speechless. 

Under  the  street  lamp  he  was  looking  at  what  the  colonel 
had  placed  in  his  hand. 

It  was  a  $500  bill. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TO  WIN  OR  TO  LOSE. 

“You  are  determined.  Bob!” 

“Nat,  I  am.” 

“Tut,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  drop  five  hundred  at  one 
lick.” 

__ “It’s  win  or  lose.  Make  or  break!  I’m  going  to  buy  wheat. 
If  it  goes  up,  I’ll  put  the  Business  Boys’  Club  on  its  feet,  and 
don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“And  if  it  goes  down,  Bob?” 

Then  Pm  busted  and  no  worse  off  than  I  was  before.  I’m 
off  for  Chicago  on  the  seven  o’clock  train.” 

Such  was  Bob  Sharp  s.  determination  over  night  and  he  saw 
no  reason  to  change  it  next  morning. 

Luck  had  come  his  way. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Business  Boys’  Club 
Bob  had  longed  to  be  a  real  speculator  and  no  make-believe. 
He  wanted  to  go  into  Chicago  every  morning  and  come 

°#*n°n  express  in  the  evening  the  same  as  the  bigbugs 
of  Brookton  were  accustomed  to  do. 

cottage ante<1  tG  Pay  the  mort^af?es  on  his  mother’s  little 

He  would  have  very  much  enjoyed  a  horse,  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  gun,  a  fancy  hunting  dog  and— well— and  several 
other  things. 

Therefore,  after  talking  the  matter  over  with  Nat  Bob 
concluded  not  to  tell  his  mother  anything  about  the  five 
hundred  dollars. 
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He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  some  mystery 
in  Colonel  Ricketts’s  family,  and  that  said  mystery  had  been 
worth  just  five  hundred  dollars  to  him. 

"Of  coi”  so  half  is  yours,  Nat,”  he  generously  said.  “We’ll 
slip  into  Chicago  to-morrow  and  try  our  luck  at  speculation. 
We’ll  take  our  chances  on  wheat,  hit  or  miss,  win  or  lose.” 

And  the  seven  o’clock  train  next  morning  carried  Bob 
Sharp  and  Nat  Newton  away  from  Brookton  and  took  them 
rattling  over  the  prairie  toward  the  Windy  City. 

At  half  past  eight  they  were  landed  at  Van  Buren  street, 
end  as  a  matter  of  course  made  a  beeline  for  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

“Wonder  what  time  they  open,  Nat?”  remarked  Bob,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  big  door. 

“At  ten  o’clock,  I  believe.” 

“Then  we’ve  got  to  kill  time  till  then.” 

“Looks  like  it.” 

“What  shall  we  do?” 

“Might  stroll  down  on  the  lake  front.” 

“Bother  the  lake  front!  We’ve  both  been  there  a  hundred 
times.  Let’s  go  over  to  the  Palmer  House  and  hang  around 
the  lobby;  we  may  pick  up  a  point  or  two!” 

Now  this  sounded  very  businesslike  to  Nat,  for  he  knew 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trading  done  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Palmer  House  at  times. 

That  brokers  would  scarcely  likely  to  trade  before  break¬ 
fast  he  did  not  stop  to  reflect. 

Walking  down  Jackson  street  to  State,  the  boys  were  soon 
at  the  Palmer  House. 

Who  should  they  run  into  in  the  lobby  but  Mr.  Pease,  a 
broker  who  lived  out  at  Brookton. 

“Say,  Nat,”  whispered  Bob,  “s’pose  we  give  Bill  Pease  the 
job!” 

“I  s’pose  we’ve  got  to  trust  some  broker.” 

“Why.  of  course.  We  can’t  go  on  the  board  ourselves,  or 
bet  in  a  bucketshop  and  get  swindled.” 

"What’ll  you  tell  him?” 

“That  we  want  to  buy  wheat,  of  course,  and  sell  out  before 
the  close  of  the  Hoard.” 

“No,  no!  I  mean  about  the  money.  S’pose  he  asks  where 
you  got  it?”  * 

“My  dear  boy,  he  won’t  ask — mark  my  words.” 

And  Bob  was  pretty  nearly  right. 

Broker  Pease  greeted  the  boys  pleasantly. 

He  seemed  somewhat  surprised  when  Bob  made  known 
his  business,  however. 

“Is  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  Business  Club?”  he  asked. 
“Yes,  it  is!”  replied  Bob,  who  had  fully  determined  that 
the  club  should  benefit  by  it  in  case  of  success. 

“All  right,  boys.  Wheat  was  on  the  rise  yesterday.  I’ll 
take  your  money  and  do  the  best  I  can.” 

“When  shall  we  know,  sir?”  asked  Bob. 

“You  can  come  to  my  office  at  half  past  four.  Will  that 
suit?  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  La  Salle.” 

“We  want  to  get  the  express  out  home  to-night,  sir.” 

“It  leaves  at  five  o’clock.  You’ll  have  plentv  of  time. 
You  know  I  always  go  out  on  the  express  myself.” 

“I  know.” 

“Mind  you  now,  you  may  lose  the  whole  of  this  money. 
I’m  going  in  on  a  margin  and  I  shall  use  it  all.” 

“Very  good,  sir.  We  understand  perfectly.” 

“Leave  us  enough  to  get  home  with,  Mr.  Pease,”  laughed 

Nat. 

“I'll  pay  your  fare,  boys,  if  we  can’t  do  any  better.” 
“There  won’t  be  any  crying  if  we  get  dumped,”  said  Bob, 
“don’t  you  worry  on  that  score.”  — 

“That’s  the  -way  to  talk.  I  see  you’re  made  of  the  right 
stuff  for  speculators.  But  I  must  be  off.  See  you  later.  Re¬ 
member,  I’m  176  La  Salle.” 

And  Mr.  Pease  shook  hands  with  the  boys  and  hurried 
away. 

“By  George,  I  feel  mighty  nervous!”  declared  Nat. 

“I  don’t  a  bit.  Let’s  knock  about  town,  and  then  go  up 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  see  how  they  do  it.” 

But  knocking  about  Chicago  and  watching  the  bulls  and 
b  ars  of  the  wheat  pit  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  gallery 
was  an  old  story  for  both  these  boys. 

They  tried  it  for  a  while,  and  then  Went  back  to  the  Palmer 

House  to  consult  the  tape.  .  > 

“Ho  cried  Bob,  as  he  picked  up  the  long  strip  or 

papf/  and  began  to  study  the  hieroglyphics  upon  it.  “Wheat’s 
goir.g  down.” 

“No!”  gasped  Nat. 

“Pact.  See  here.” 


“Off  three  points,  by  George!” 

There  was  not  much  comfort  here. 

But  in  moment  it  was  worse. 

The  instrument  kept  right  on  clicking. 

Wheat  continued  to  drop. 

Of  course,  the  boys  had  entered  into  an  elaborate  calcula¬ 
tion  of  their  possible  profits. 

In  half  an  hour  Bob  announced  that  they  were  wiped  out. 

The  boys  stared  at  each  other  in  blank  dismay. 

“She’s  gone,  Nat!” 

“Bet  your  life!” 

“Nothing  left?” 

“Not  a  cent.” 

“Hope  to  gracious  Bill  Pease  has  sold  out  and  not  left  us 
in  debt!” 

“Oh,  he’ll  take  care  of  his  own  skirts,  you  may  be  sure. 

“What  shall  we  do?” 

“Come  with  me.  I’ll  stand  a  lunch  and  the  matinee;  it  will 
cheer  us  up.” 

“But  we  can’t  stay  the  play  out  and  keep  our  appointment 
with  Mr.  Pease.” 

“We  won’t  stay  it  out.  We  may  have  made  some  mistake. 
It  mightn’t  be  so  bad  after  all.  Now’s  the  time  to  show  your 
grit,  old  man.  If  you  expect  to  be  a  speculator,  never  say 
die!” 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  Bob  was  “away  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap”  just  the  same. 

Going  to  a  noted  restaurant  on  Dearborn  street,  the  boys 
enjoyed  a  good  dinner  and  then  dropped  in  at  Hooley’s 
Theatre,  where  there  was  a  play  which  Bob  had  long  wanted 
to  see. 

But  he  did  not  see  it  all  on  this  occasion. 

At  four  o’clock  Nat  hurried  him  away,  although  they  could 
easily  have  walked  to  Mr.  Pease’s  office  in  five  minutes  from 
Hooley’s. 

“What  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  for?”  asked  Bob,  as  they 
stepped  into  Randolph  street. 

“Want  to  look  at  the  tape  in  the  Sherman  House.” 

“Pshaw!  There’s  no  chance.” 

“There  might  be.” 

“Bother!  I  don’t  want  to  think  any  more  about  it.  We’ve 
lost  and  that’s  the  end  of  it.” 

“Hello.  Jenks!  Thundering  big  rise  in  wheat  this  after¬ 
noon,  wasn’t  it?”  said  one  pedestrian  to  another  as  they  met 
right  abreast  of  the  boys. 

“Yes,  funny,  too,  after  the  slump  this  morning.” 

“Make  anything?” 

“No;  wasn’t  in  it.” 

“I  was.  Cleared  five  thousand.  So-long.” 

They  were  gone  in  a  moment. 

Bob  looked  at  Nat. 

His  eyes  were  as  big  as  saucers. 

“Did  you  hear?” 

“Did  I  hear!  Great  Scott!  I  should  say  I  did!” 

Not  another  word  passed  between  the  boys. 

They  made  one  bolt  for  the  Sherman  House  lobby. 

But  to  get  the  tape  was  impossible. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  anxious  faces  around  it. 

Listening  to  the  talk  of  these  men,  the  boys  learned  that 
the  rise  in  wheat  had  begun  at  one  o’clock  and  had  kept 
right  on  till  the  close  of  the  board. 

“Let’s  go  over  to  Pease’s  place,  Nat,”  said  Bob,  hollowly. 

Already  the  boy  speculators  were  beginning:  to  experience 
the  anxieties  of  their  new  business. 

Had  Mr.  Pease  sold  them  out  before  the  rise  began? 

Had  they  made  a  mistake  in  figuring,  or  hadn’t  they? 

Were  they  in  it  or  were  they  left? 

The  thoughts  of  the  boy  speculators  flew  faster  than  their 
feet  as  they  rushed  up  La  Salle  street. 

It  was  not  yet  half  past  four,  but  that  made  no  difference 
to  them. 

Mr.  Pease’s  office  was  in  a  basement. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  plateglass  and  gilt  sign  on  the 
outside,  but  when  the  boys  got  in  they  found  that  there  were 
only  ten  other  tenants  in  the  little  room. 

“Pease!  Third  desk  back  on  the  left,”  said  a  smartly 
dressed  young  man,  who  they  encountered  just  inside  the 
door. 

The  boys  started  for  the  third  desk,  although  Bob’s  eyes 
had  already  traveled  there  and  could  see  nothing  of  Mr. 
Pease. 

“Hey — say!  Where  are  you  going?”  called  the  your.*  man. 
“Pease  ain’t  there;  can’t  you  see?” 

“I — I  see  he  ain’t,”  faltered  Bob.  “When  will  he  bo  in'. 
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“Don’t  know,  and  don’t  care.  I  s’pose  you  know  lie  was 
caught  in  the  rise  on  wheat  and  has  busted  and  skipped. 
“Busted!” 

One  word! 

But  spoken  by  two  boys  in  one  breath. 

Just  then  it  seemed  to  Bob  Sharp  as  though  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  everything. 

But  Nat  was  cooler.  ,  „  ... 

"Come,  Bob,”  he  whispered.  “Don’t  stand  there  with  your 
mouth  open  like  a  jay\  We’re  left  all  around,  and  thats  the 

end  of  it.  Let’s  go  home.”  ,  ... 

And  Bob  tumbled  out  onto  La  Salle  street,  he  hardly  knew 

how. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

“No,”  said  the  ticket  agent.  “I  can’t  do  it.” 

“But  my  name  is  Nat  Newton.  You  used  to  live  in  Brook- 
ton,  and  must  have  heard  of  my  father.  I’ll  mail  you  the 
price  of  the  tickets  the  moment  I  get  home.” 

“I  tell  you  no!  Stand  aside.  There  are  people  behind  you 
who  want  to  be  served.” 

Nat  moved  away  from  the  ticket  seller’s  little  window. 

“He  won’t  do  it,  Bob.  No  go,”  he  remarked,  returning  to 
the  place  where  Bob  was  standing. 

“I  knew  very  well  he  wouldn’t,”  growled  Bob. 

“He  might  have,  though.  He  knows  me  well  enough.” 

“That  don’t  go  in  Chicago.” 

“So  it  seems.” 

“Of  course  he  wouldn’t  trust  you  for  the  tickets.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!” 

But  Bob’s  laugh  was  hollow  and  unreal. 

The  five  o’clock  train  for  Brockton  was  on  the  very  point 
of  leaving  when  the  boys,  who  intended,  of  course,  to  take  it, 
found  themselves  in  a  fix. 

Both  had  money  for  fare  at  the  start. 

By  arrangement  Nat  put  up  for  the  dinners  and  the  theatre 
seats,  and  Bob  agreed  to  pay  both  fares,  it  being  about  as 
broad  as  it  was  long. 

But  upon  reaching  the  depot,  Bob  discovered  to  his  horror 
that  some  one  had  picked  his  pocket  and  he  hadn’t  a  cent. 

Neither  had  Nat. 

The  only  remedy  they  could  think  of  was  to  strike  some 
Brookton  man  in  the  depot  and  borrow. 

But  as  luck  would  have  it  no  one  they  knew  came  along. 

Then  Nat  struck  the  ticket  agent,  whom  he  knew  by  name. 

That  failed,  too. 

In  short,  everything  had  failed  and  the  boys  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  this,  the  last  train  for  Brookton,  go  off 
without  them,  with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  being  forced  to 
tramp  the  streets  all  night  staring  them  in  the  face. 

And,  indeed  it  looked  very  much  as  though  it  was  going 
to  come  to  that  for  a  while. 

Fifteen  cents  was  all  these  two  ruined  speculators  could 
muster  between  them. 

Being  very  hungry  by  this  time,  they  determined  to  go 
downtown  and  invest  in  something  to  eat. 

“Such  are  the  fortunes  of  war!”  laughed  Nat,  as  they  were 
hurrying  toward  the  Board  of  Trade  a  few  moments  later. 
“You  would  be  a  speculator  and  this  is  what  you  get  for  it.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  squealing,  am  I?” 

"No;  but  you’re  away  down  in  the  mouth,  just  the  same.” 

“Leave  me  alone.  I’ll  get  over  it.  I - ” 

“Hello,  young  man,  you’re  in  town!  By  Jove,  I  clean  for¬ 
got  you!  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

It  was  Colonel  Ricketts. 

The  magnate  of  Brookton  came  suddenly  upon  them  out 
of  one  of  the  side  doors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  and 
was  going  for  his  cab,  which  stood  at  the  curb. 

He  had  run  right  into  the  boys,  so  to  speak. 

It  was  only  a  little  after  five,  and  the  street  was  crowded 
with  pedestrians  hurrying  to  the  depot  and  to  their  homes 
on  the  West  Side. 

Thus  it  was  by  no  means  strange  that  the  boys  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  the  same  ill-looking  fellow  who  had  been  the 
means  of  getting  Bob  his  five  hundred  dollars  peering  out 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  doorway,  through  which  Colonel 
Ricketts  had  just  passed. 

“How  do  you  do*  Colonel?”  said  Bob,  rather  embarrassed 


by  the  loud  laughter  of  the  big  man  from  Brookton,  who  was 

evidently  “three  sheets  in  the  wind.”  ,  ,  ., 

“Oh,  I  do  first  rate,”  said  the  colonel,  slapping  Bob  on  the 
back.  “How  do  you  do  ?  How  do  you  like  it  as  far  as  you  ve 
got?  How  do  you  feel?” 

“I'm  right,  but - ”  TT7  „  ,  ,, 

“You  would  speculate,  would  you?  Ha,  ha!  Well,  by  thun¬ 
der,  you’re  a  nervy  little  fellow!  I  wish  my  boy  Joe  J'laci 
half  your  spunk!  I  like  your  grit.  You  deserved  to  win. 

“But  I  didn’t  win — I  lost!”  cried  Bob. 

“Ha,  ha.  No,  you  didn’t!” 

“But,  Colonel,  Mr.  Pease - ” 

“Hush!  Breathe  it  not,  my  boy!  Pease  was  caught  on  the 
rise,  forged  for  twenty  thousand  and  has  skipped,  but  you 
may  thank  your  stars  he’s  not  altogether  a  rascal.” 

“What  can  you  mean?”  gasped  Bob. 

“I  might  mean  a  good  many  things.  What  I  do  mean  is 
that  Pease  gave  me  some  money  for  you  on  the  floor  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  this  afternoon  just  as  the  rise  began.’ 

“Money!”  ,  „  ,  , 

To  Bob  it  seemed  as  though  the  ground  had  suddenly 


opened  beneath  his  feet. 

And  it  would  have  saved  him  trouble  if  it  had. 

The  eye  of  the  enemy  was  full  upon  him. 

By  the  side  of  the  enemy  stood  a  policeman,  with  whom 
he  seemed  to  be  very  well  acquainted. 

“Fix  it  for  me,  Jim,  and  I’ll  fix  you,  and  don’t  you  forget 
it!”  the  enemy  whispered  in  the  policeman’s  ear. 

This  was  just  as  Bob  gasped  out  “Money!” 

“Yes,  money,  and  here  it  is,”  said  Colonel  Ricketts.  “Pease 
told  me  all  about  your  coming  to  him  in  the  Palmer  House. 
Your  five  hundred  dollars,  my  boy,  has  made  two  thousand, 
and  Pease  was  just  honest  enough  to  have  mercy  on  you.  He 
simply  turned  your  money  over  two  or  three  times,  and  here 
it  is.” 

“But — but  wheat  went  down  this  morning.” 

“Greeny!  Pease  is  a  bear — always  was.  He  didn’t  buy  for 
a  rise — he  bought  on  a  fall.” 

“Oh!” 


“Here’s  your  dust.” 

And  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  Bob,  Colonel  Ricketts 
thrust  a  big  wad  of  bills  and  jumped  into  the  cab. 

“Here!  Colonel,  say!  Won’t  you  take  your  five  hundred 
out  of  this!”  cried  Bob. 

But  Colonel  Ricketts  only  laughed  more  heartily  than  ever, 
waved  his  hand  and  was  hurled  away. 

“Hip!  Hip!  Hooray!”  shouted  Nat,  forgetting  that  this  was 
Chicago  and  not  Brookton. 

“Shut  up,  for  heaven’s  sake!”  breathed  Bob.  “We’ll  have  a 
crowd  around  in  a  minute.” 

He  was  just  in  the  act  of  thrusting  the  bills  into  his  pocket 
when  there  was  a  rush  behind  him. 

“Look  out!”  cried  Nat. 

Too  late! 

Suddenly  two  iron  hands  clutched  Bob  Sharp’s  shoulders. 

Bob  turned  his  head. 

To  his  horror,  he  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  a  big, 
burly  policeman. 

“Let  go — let  go!  What  do  you  mean  by  this?”  Nat  was 
shouting,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  pull  the  policeman 
away. 

Then  the  enemy  made  a  dart  from  the  doorway  as  the 
crowd  began  to  gather. 

“That’s  the  fellow,  officer!  I  saw  him  pick  Colonel  Rick¬ 
etts’s  pocket!”  he  shouted.  “And  there’s  the  money!  He’s 
thrown  it  away!” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TROUBLES  AND  TRIALS. 

“Stand  back!” 

“But.  that  boy  is  innocent!  It  is  all  a  lie!” 

‘‘Stand  back,  I  say,  or  I’ll  take  you  in,  too!” 

made°ae™/hTrKNa^Newtond  M‘''  Ben  Brockway'  the  enemy- 

m™e  abSforNBobhSharpade  3  ™Sh  f°r  the  policeman  wh» 

Now  this  was  a  sort  of  “House  that  Jack  Built”  operation, 
which  led  to  a  grand  row  all  around. 

Bob  held  on  to  the  money. 

The  big  copper  held  on  to  Bob. 

The  ciowd  hooted,  yelled  and  shouted  as  the  policeman 
tried  to  drag  Bob  toward  the  Adams  street  station. 
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Just  then  Nat  was  busy  punching  Ben  Brockway. 

This  tickled  the  crowd  immensely. 

’’Sock  it  to  him,  young  feller!” 

“Give  it  to  him  in  the  neck!” 

“Paste  him  in  the  eye!” 

“Ten  to  five  on  the  little  chap!” 

“hat  other  bloke’s  a  snoozer!” 

“Hooray!  Hooray!  He’s  down!” 

All  their  remarks  were  roars. 

Roars  from  the  crowd  assembled. 

And  while  the  roaring  was  in  progress  Nat  Newton  went 
sailing  into  Ben  Brockway  for  all  he  was  worth. 

In  a  moment  he  had  downed  him  with  a  blow7  wdrich  knocked 
him  “silly.” 

Nor  did  the  policeman  interfere. 

The  policeman  had  gone  on  with  Bob,  obeying  orders. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  the  little  fellow?;  you  snake  the  other  wTay, 
as  I  told  you.” 

Such  had  been  the  directions  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  trouble  w7as  that  the  situation  was  just  reversed. 

Instead  of  Ben  Brockway  taking  care  of  Nat,  Nat  had  taken 
most  excellent  care  of  him. 

Free  to  act  at  last,  Nat  bounded  after  Bob. 

The  crowd  separated. 

Chicago  crowds  are  like  all  crowds  in  all  great  cities. 

They  collect  on  the  instant — coming  from  nobody  knowrs 
where. 

They  vanish  like  smoke  and  are  gone. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  Nat  lose  his  head. 

While  he  was  punching  Mr.  Ben  Brockway  he  was  also 
looking  forward. 

He  saw7  the  policeman  leave  La  Salle  street  and  drag  Bob 
into  the  next  alley.  .? 

Then  Nat  smelt  a  very  large-sized  rat. 

“It’s  a  blessed  fake,”  he  thought,  as  he  flew  around  the 
corner  of  the  alley  now. 

“That  cop  and  the  other  fellow  have  put  up  a  job  to  clean 
us  out  of  the  money  they  saw  us  get  from  Colonel  Ricketts, 
that’s  all.” 

And  this,  it  w7ill  be  easily  understood,  w7as  enough  to  put  all 
the  speed  into  Nat’s  legs  they  would  hold. 

But  he  w7as  too  late. 

Too  late  to  help  Bob,  but  just  in  time  to  see  the  policeman 
and  tw7o  others  toss  the  boy  into  a  covered  business  wagon 
standing  inside  the  alley  where  it  cornered  with  Clark  street. 

“Limekilns!” 

Just  these  tw7o  wrords  and  no  more  fell  upon  Nat’s  ears. 

Then  the  policeman  vanished  through  the  side  door  of  the 
big  Clark  street  saloon  which  opened  on  the  alley. 

The  man  w7ho  had  been  with  him  leaped  into  the  wagon 
after  Bob. 

The  whip  cracked  and  the  wagon,  dashing  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Clark  street,  disappeared. 

Nat  caught  his  breath  and  dashed  on. 

He  could  not  stop. 

People  wei'e  running  after  him  dow7n  the  alley. 

For  all  he  knew’-,  Ben  Brockway  might  be  among  them. 

Bob’s  rescue  and  his  own  safety  depended  upon  his  losing 
himself  in  the  crow7d  which  w7as  surging  along  Clark  street 
just  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

It  was  done  in  a  moment. 

The  wagon  was  making  its  w7ay  south  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Most  devoutly  Nat  hoped  it  would  get  blocked. 

But  luck  favored  the  wrong  side,  as  it  too  often  does. 

For  a  wronder  the  way  was  comparatively  clear  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  while  the  sidewalks  were  blockaded  in 
their  usual  style  at  that  hour. 

By  the  time  Nat  reached  the  City  Hall  the  wagon  had  van¬ 
ished. 

Whether  it  had  gone  east  or  west  Nat  could  not  tell. 

He  leaned  against  the  City  Hall  and  tried  to  pull  himself 
together. 

He  had  not  a  cent. 

To  appeal  to  the  police  would  be  useless — perhaps  end  in 
his  being  locked  up  himself. 

A  few  moments  before  he  had  felt  himself  rich. 

Now  he  was  poorer  than  the  poorest  beggar  who  shuffled 
past  him. 

Nat  began  to  realize  that  the  way  of  the  speculator,  like 
that  of  the  transgressor,  was  somewhat  hard. 

“Limekilns!” 

“Limekilns!” 

“Limekilns  1" 


The  words  were  ringing  in  his  ears. 

“That’s  what  they  said!  That’s  where  they’ve  taken  him,’- 
he  muttered.  “This  is  to  pay  up  for  Bob’s  interference  when 
that  scoundrel  tried  to  carry  olf  Sallie  Ricketts.  They’ll  mur¬ 
der  him  if  1  don’t  act  quick!” 

The  first  step  was  to  find  out  the  location  of  the  Lime¬ 
kilns. 

In  the  daytime  this  would  have  been  easy  enough. 

But  now  at  night,  with  every  business  house  closed,  it  was 
hard  to  know  what  to  do. 

First,  Nat  tried  the  directory  in  the  Sherman  House. 

There  were  a  dozen  lime  dealers  dow7n  in  the  directory,  but 
not  a  solitary  kiln. 

Then  he  asked  the  clerk  at  the  desk. 

Clerk  grumpy — very  much  so. 

Was  not  in  the  lime  business — didn’t  know. 

Nat  left  the  hotel  in  despair. 

He  next  tried  it  in  a  cigar  store  and  one  or  two  saloons  on 
Randolph  street. 

Same  result — that  is,  no  result. 

But  just  as  he  stepped  upon  the  sidewalk  on  the  comer  of 
Randolph  and  Fifth  avenue  a  bright  idea  struck  him. 

A  new  building  was  going  up  across  the  way. 

In  front  of  it  stood  the  watchman,  armed  with  a  big  stick. 

“Perhaps  that  fellow7  knows,”  thought  Nat. 

Luck  at  last! 

^  “Limekiln!  There’s  only  one  limekiln  in  Chicago  that  I 
know  anything  about,”  said  the  watchman. 

“Where  is  that?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  know  for?” 

“Want  to  go  there.” 

“In  the  night-time?” 

Watchman  suspicious. 

Nat’s  reply  was  shrewd. 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  w7ant  to  go  to  the  kiln  itself.  I  w7ant  to 
find  a  friend,  and  the  only  direction  I  have  is,  near  the  lime¬ 
kilns. 

“Oh — ay!  I  see,”  replied  the  watchman.  “You  will  excuse 
me,  young  fellow,  but  Chicago  is  full  of  fakes,  toughs  and 
bums.  Didn’t  know  but  you  was  putting  up  a  job  onto  me — 
see?” 

“Yes.  yes,  all  right.  But  where  are  the  Limekilns?” 

“Well,  you  go  way  out  to  the  head  of  Randolph  street — 
this  here  street  what  we’re  on  now.  Go  as  far  as  the  cars 
go.  then  strike  off  across  the  prairie  to  the  right.  Anybody 
will  tell  you  then.  It’s  about  half  a  mile.” 

Nat  thanked  the  watchman  and  shot  off. 

With  not  a  cent  to  his  name  our  bold  young  speculator  was 
obliged  to  foot  it. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  w7alk,  shortened  not  an  inch  by 
hopefulness. 

Allowing  that  he  reached  the  Limekilns,  that  he  found  the 
house  to  which  Bob  had  been  conveyed,  what  could  he  do  ? 

That  remained  for  him  to  find  out  when  he  reached  the 
Limekilns  perhaps  an  hour  later. 

Never  had  Nat  Newton  found  himself  in  a  lonelier  spot. 

He  was  right  out.  on  the  open  prairie,  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep,  broad  pit  out  of  w7hich  the  underlying  limestone 
rock  had  been  quarried  and  burned  in  great  kilns  for  many 
years. 

Scattered  here  and  there  were  a  few  straggling  houses,  dis¬ 
tinguishable  only  by  their  twinkling  lights. 

To  which  one.  if  either,  had  Bob  been  taken  ? 

“It’s  no  use,”  muttered  Nat;  “I’ve  got  to  give  it  up.  My 
name  is  Mud.” 

Now  it  wras  the  use  of  this  slang  expression  which  did  the 
business. 

Saying  “mud”  made  him  think  of  mud.  It  was  all  mud 
there,  for  the  January  thaw  had  set  in  ahead  of  time. 

The  road  which  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  quarry  was  a  per¬ 
fect  bed  of  mud,  and  in  it  were  fresh  wagon  tracks  plainly  im¬ 
printed. 

Nat  looked  and  pondered,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  to  fol¬ 
low7  the  tracks. 

Ten  minutes’  w7alk  brought  him  to  the  end. 

The  tracks  turned  in  at  a  gate. 

The  gate  formed  part  of  a  fence  surrounding  a  small  frame 
house  which  stood  back  from  the  road  in  the  midst  of  a  clump 
of  trees. 

Nat  caught  his  breath  as  he  looked  over  the  fence. 

“By  Jove!  I’ve  hit  it!”  he  muttered. 

For  there,  standing  in  the  yard,  was  the  same  identical 
wagon,  from  which  the  horses  had  been  unhitched. 

Now,  this  was  not  strictly  true. 
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Nat  had  not  hit  the  wagon,  but  something  hit  Nat  hit  him 
hard. 

For,  without  stopping  to  open  the  gate,  the  brave  boy 
vaulted  over  the  low  fence.  . 

Up  leaped  a  dark  figure  from  behind  it  and  seized  him  by 
the  throat. 


CHAPTER  V. 


RIGHT  IN  IT. 


“You  shan’t  stop  me!  By  thunder!  I’ll  wring  your  neck  if 

you  try  it!”  „  ,  __  ,  ,  , 

“Bob— Bob!  Don’t  you  know  me?  Let  go!  You  re  chok¬ 
ing  me  to  death!” 

“Nat!” 

“Of  course!” 

“By  gracious,  I  thought  you  were  one  of  the  gang! 

Bob  let  go  and  seized  Nat’s  hand. 

Then  there  was  a  “love  feast”  for  a  moment. 

These  two  chums  were  very  fond  of  each  other. 

As  for  money,  Nat  never  gave  it  a  thought  then. 

“Thank  heaven,  I’ve  found  you,  Bob — that  you  are  alive. 
“By  gracious,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  came  mighty 
near  not  being  alive  1” 

“1  believe  you.” 

“Those  fellows  brought  me  here  to  kill  me.” 

‘It  was  that  wretch  who  attacked  Sallie  Ricketts.  I 


^anched  his  head  well.” 

“I  know  it.  He’s  in  there  now.” 
“In  the  house?” 

“Yes.” 


"And  was  you?” 

“Of  course  I  were.  They  had  me  a  prisoner  in  that  upper 
room  in  the  gable  end,  where  you  see  the  light  burning  now.” 


“You  don’t  mean  it!” 

“You  bet.” 

“How  did  you  get  out?” 

“Nat,  I  burned  the  rope  which  tied  my  hands  over  the  lamp 
until  it  broke.  Then  I  untied  my  legs  and  jumped  out  the 
window.  I  was  just  going  to  jump  over  the  fence  and  scoot 
when  you  came  along.  I  took  you  for  one  of  the  gang  and 
dropped  down  behind  here — you  know  the  rest.” 

“You  bet!  Let’s  light  out!” 

Now,  it  has  taken  some  time  to  tell  all  this  on  paper,  but 
the  boys  talked  it  in  less  than  a  minute. 

But  even  that  was  a  minute  longer  than  they  ought  to  have 
held  back. 


“Boo — woo — woo!  Boo — woo — woo!” 

Suddenly  a  deep-voiced  dog  began  barking. 

“Blame  it  all,  the  boy  is  gone!”  shouted  a  voice  back  among 
the  trees. 

“After  him!  Quick!  He’s  jumped  out  the  windowl” 

“Bruno  sees  him!” 

“Sic  him,  boy!  Sic  him!” 

Each  shout  came  in  a  different  voice,  and  all  the  voices 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  open  window  through  which  Bob 
had  escaped. 

The  boys  were  over  the  fence  and  in  the  road  in  a  second. 

Evidently  Bruno  was  not  the  right  kind  of  a  dog. 

Instead  of  sicking,  he  took  it  out  in  barking.  But  the  boys 
ran  as  they  had  never  run  before. 

They  could  see  a  number  of  men  following  them  when  they 
looked  back  a  few  minutes  later. 

But  they  had  a  good  start. 

They  reached  the  Randolph  street  car  bams  in  safety. 

A  car  was  just  starting  downtown. 

The  boys  leaped  on  board,  and  in  a  moment  were  off. 

Now  at  last  there  was  time  to  talk — to  think. 

Nat  began  questioning  Bob. 

But  Bob  shut  him  up  immediately. 

“Let  me  speak.  They  didn’t  huA  me  a  bit,  Nat;  but  it  is 
my  opinion  they  meant  to  put  me  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
only  reason  they  didn’t  was  because  they  found  I  didn’t  have 
the  money,  and  hoped  to  make  me  tell  where  it  was.”  ♦ 

“You  didn’t?” 

“No,  sir.  Think  I’m  a  fool?” 

“What  did  you  do  with  it?” 

“Chucked  it  in  an  ash  can  as  the  cop  dragged  me  through 
the  alley.” 

Nat’s  heart  dropped  into  his  boots. 

“Great  Scott!  Of  course  it  ain’t  there  now!” 

“I’m  afraid  not;  but  what  was  I  to  do?” 


“After  all,  it’s  lucky  you  dropped  it.” 

“1  knew  my  arrest  was  all  a  put-up  job  as  soon  as  l  saw 
that  fellow  Brockway  behind  the  cop.” 

“Is  that  his  name?”  ‘  „ 

“That’s  what  they  called  him  in  the  house  there.  w 
“You’ve  got  money  to  pay  the  fare?  I  haven’t  a  cent. 

“I  have  a  quarter.” 

“Good!  We’ll  make  a  beeline  for  the  alley.” 

“Hold  on,  Nat — there’s  something  else.” 

“What  now?” 

"You’ll  be  surprised.” 

“Spit  it  out!”  .  .  ^  ,  , 

“It’s  my  belief  from  a  remark  I  heard  dropped  that  Colonel 
Ricketts  is  a  prisoner  in  that  house.” 

“Great  guns!  You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“He  was  full  when  he  left  us.” 

“He  was,  and  he’s  fuller  now.” 

"But  their  object?” 

“I  listened  closely.  It  was  hard  to  hear  them,  but  Sallie  s 
name  was  mentioned.  Then  Brockway  said,  ‘and  we’ll  keep 
him  till  he  signs.’  ” 

“Heavens!  More  mystery.  What  shall  we  do?” 

“Go  straight  to  the  nearest  station  and  tell  all  that  has 
occurred.” 

“All  but  the  money  business — don’t  you  mention  that,  or  the 


police  will  cabbage  it.” 

“I’ll  keep  mum.  Let’s  ask  the  conductor  where  the  nearest 
station  is.” 

It  was  a  night  of  curious  adventure. 

As  the  police  station  was  not  far  off,  the  boys  found  them¬ 
selves  talking  with  the  sergeant  inside  of  ten  minutes. 

Much  to  their  surprise,  no  doubt  was  thrown  on  their  story. 

“By  Jove,  you’re  the  very  fellows  we  want!”  cried  the  ser¬ 
geant.  “We’ve  been  onto  that  gang  of  crooks  for  a  month. 
All  we  wanted  was  a  steer,  and  we’ve  got  that  now.” 

“What  are  they — who  are  they?”  demanded  Bob. 

But  the  sergeant  never  answered. 

He  struck  a  bell. 

Immediately  a  policeman  appeared. 

“Get  out  the  patrol  wagon — it’s  the  old  house  on  the  Lime¬ 
kiln  road — send  ten  men — be  lively,  now!  Boys,  sit  down  and 
wait!” 


There  was  a  great  running  around  during  the  next  ten 
minutes. 

Then  the  patrol  wagon  left. 

As  the  sergeant  would  not  talk,  the  boys  waited  in  silence. 

Half  an  hour  passed. 

Back  came  the  patrol  wagon. 

Eagerly  the  boys  craned  their  necks  to  see. 

“They  are  bringing  in  a  man.  Bob!”  whispered  Nat. 

It  was  Colonel  Ricketts. 

He  appeared  to  be  entirely  unconscious,  as  they  laid  him 
down. 

But  the  sergeant  declared,  after  examining  him,  that  he  was 
only  drunk. 


With  the  colonel  four  prisoners  were  brought  in. 

They  werl  ugly-looking  customers,  who  scowled  at  Eob 
viciously  when  he  identified  two  of  them  as  men  he  had  seen 
in  the  house,  and  the  other  two  as  the  ones  who  had  earned 
him  from  the  alley,  gagged  and  bound. 

There  was  some  delay  and  red  tape. 

Colonel  Ricketts  was  taken  back  out  of  sight. 

So  were  the  prisoners. 

The  boys  were  asked  for  their  names  and  addresses. 

Wisely  they  had  suppressed  the  episode  with  the  poiiceman. 

Fortunately  Nat’s  father  was  a  well-known  politician  in 
Chicago  before  he  retired  to  Brookton. 

“Oh  that’s  all  right,  you  boys  may  go,”  said  the  sergeant 
as  he  heard  the  name.  Wb  shall  want  you  here  to-morrow, 
so  don’t  go  home.  Call  around  about  nine  and  we’ll  tell  you 
when  you  will  have  to  appear  against  these  rascals.  You  have 
done  us  a  big  service  and  I  shall  see  that  you  are  not  put  to 
any  more  trouble  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  good¬ 
night. 


ajui  the  sergeant  shook  hands  and  bowed  the  boys  out 
Thunderation !  This  is  a  great  note!”  exclaimed  Nat  once 
they  were  well  away  from  the  station. 

“I’m  afraid  Colonel  Ricketts  will  sour  on  us,”  said  Bob 
shaking  his  head.  ’ 

“Sour  on  us!  Why  man,  you’ve  saved  his  life  like  as  not.” 
A  man  like  Colonel  Ricketts  don’t  like  to  have  fellows  like 
us  know  his  weak  spot.” 

“There’s  something  in  that,  too.” 
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*“Bot  your  life  there  is,  but  here's  the  car.  We’ll  see!” 

Xow  the  particular  alley  through  which  Bob  had  been 
dragged  was  noted  for  its  bucket  shops  and  saloons. 

But  never  did  two  more  anxious  speculators  tread  its  nar¬ 
row  sidewalk  than  went  through  it  that  night  a  little  before 
ten  o’clock. 

Of  course  it  was  Bob  and  Nat. 

They  might  well  have  been  mistaken  for  a  couple  of  tramps. 

They  slid  into  the  alley  from  La  Salle  street,  their  feet 
plastered  with  mud  and  Bob’s  clothes  torn  half  off  his  back  in 
the  struggle  with  the  policeman. 

There’s  the  ash  can,”  breathed  Bob,  hollowly.  “If  it’s 
gone.  I  believe  I’ll  drown  myself.” 

"Rats!  You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort!  You’ll  go  back  to 
Brooktown  like  a  sensible  fellow.” 

"Confound  this  speculating,  I’ve  had  enough  of  it.” 

“Have  you?” 

“I  have.” 

“Wait,  old  man,  we’ll  see!” 

“Don’t  say  a  word!  It  was  here!” 

They  had  reached  the  ash  can. 

It  was  a  trembling  hand  that  -went  into  it,  you  may  be  sure. 

"Great  guns!  It’s  hei-e — it’s  here!”  gasped  Bob. 

“No!” 

“Yes!  Here,  take  it,  while  I  light  a  match  and  see  if  we’ve 
got  all.” 

And  into  Nat’s  extended  hand  Bob  thrust  a  roll  of  bills. 

“Hooray!”  cried  Nat. 

He  couldn’t  help  it. 

“Shut  up!  Here’s  more.” 

For  the  match  had  snapped,  and  Bob  pulled  out  two  or  three 
stragglers. 

“Here — hey — hello!  What  are  you  about  there?”  shouted 
a  voice  up  the  alley. 

Rap! 

Rap! 

Rap! 

The  voice  was  a  policeman’s.  * 

The  rapping  was  his  club  on  the  sidewalk. 

“Scoot!  Scoot!”  breathed  Bob,  dropping  the  match. 

Away  they  flew  down  the  alley  and  around  the  comer. 

Retail  stores  keep  open  late  in  Chicago. 

There  was  a  big  clothing  store  right  here  still  open. 

With  the  commendable  forethought,  Bob  stopped  running. 

“Slide  in  here!”  he  whispered.  “Not  a  word!” 

They  had  just  closed  the  door  of  the  clothing  store  when 
the  policeman  went  flying  by. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  gentlemen?”  asked  a  polite  sales¬ 
man.  stepping  up  to  them. 

“We’re  just  in  from  the  country,”  said  Bob.  “We  want 
to  be  fitted  out  with  a  full  rig  from  head  to  foot.  The  best 
you’ve  got  in  the  house.” 

“Which  is  the  best  that  can  be  bought  for  money  in  this 
town,”  said  the  salesman.  “Gentlemen,  step  this  way.” 

Now  it  wras  a  different  looking  pair  of  gentlemen  who 
stepped  the  other  way  half  an  hour  later. 

Nor  would  the  veriest  dude  on  Michigan  avenue  have  mis¬ 
taken  them  for  countrymen  when  they  walked  into  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel. 

Now,  the  clerks  at  the  Grand  Pacific  wei*e  noted  for  their 
impertinence  in  those  days  and  may  be  still,  for  all  we  know. 

But  they  were  not  impertinent  to  Messrs.  Robert  Sharp 
and  Nathaniel  Newton,  who  made  their  names  with  many 
flourishes  in  the  big  register. 

“Do  you  prefer  single  rooms  or  do  you  go  together?”  asked 
the  clerk. 

“We’d  like  a  suite,  sir,”  said  the  well-posted  Nat,  with  a 
lofty  air. 

“Show  the  gentlemen  to  B!”  said  the  clerk,  when  the  call- 
boy  came  in  response  to  the  bell. 

It  was  the  finest  suite  in  the  Grand  Pacific. 

Half  an  hour  later  and  the  boys  were  dining  in  solitary 
state. 

Not  in  the  big  dining-room  downstairs. 

That  was  too  common,  thank  you;  besides  which  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  closed  for  the  night. 

No!  The  dinner  was  served  in  Parlor  B. 

There  was  a  waiter  behind  them  and  another  at  the  door 
ready  to  attend  to  their  wants. 

“Nat,”  whispered  Bob,  “this  speculation  business  is  a  big 
t!  ne\  Look  where  we  are — look  where  we  were  two  hours 
ago.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  where’ll  we  be  to-morrow?” 

“When  do  you  expect  to  be — home?” 


“How  is  it  with  you?” 

“I  shall  go  home,  of  course,  but - ” 

“Well?” 

“I’m  in  it.” 

“So  am  I — right  in  it.” 

“Is  it  quit  or  try  our  luck  some  more?” 

“Bob,”  whispered  Nat,  “seeing  as  we’re  in  it  I  think  we 
might  as  well  stay.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WORTH  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

“Not  a  word  of  this  at  Brookton,  boys!” 

“Not  a  word,  sir.” 

“Stick  to  that  promise  and  I’m  your  friend  forever.  Fail 
me,  and - ” 

Colonel  Ricketts  scowled. 

Now,  Colonel  Ricketts’  scowl  was  not  pleasant. 

He  was  a  man  commonly  said  to  have  “the  big  head”  very 
strongly  developed. 

On  this  particular  morning  when  Bob  and  Nat  called  at  his 
office  in  response  to  orders  left  by  him  at  the  station,  his  head 
was  unusually  big — big  in  more  senses  than  one. 

The  boys  were  at  the  station  promptly  on  time. 

Here  they  found  themselves  treated  with  even  more  polite¬ 
ness  than  before. 

“Colonel  Ricketts  wants  to  see  you  at  his  office  at  ten 
o’clock,”  said  the  sergeant.  “You’d  better  hurry  back.” 

“How  is  he?”  asked  Bob,  with  a  curious  smile. 

“Well,  rather  shaky.  He  didn’t  sleep  very  well  last  night.” 

Then  the  sergeant  laughed  and  gave  the  boys  dii’ections  for 
appearing  in  court  next  day. 

“Did  they  catch  Breckway?”  asked  Bob. 

He  had  asked  the  same  question  the  night  before. 

For  Mr.  Ben  Brockway  was  not  among  those  brought  into 
the  situation. 

He  had  not  been  captured,  the  sergeant  said. 

When  the  police  broke  into  the  house  they  had  surprised 
the  inmates  at  a  game  of  draw  poker. 

Brockway,  with  others,  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  es¬ 
caped. 

After  which  the  police  reached  the  house,  finding  Colonel 
Ricketts  dead  drunk  in  the  room  next  to  the  one  in  which 
Bob  had  been  confined. 

Now,  this  was  just  what  Colonel  Rickets  did  not  want  to 
talk  about  when  he  drew  the  boys  into  the  private  office  that 
morning. 

“It  was  my  own  folly  and  serves  me  right;  but  I  want  to 
hear  no  more  of  it,”  he  said,  after  the  boys  had  given  their 
promise. 

Then  he  questioned  them  about  their  own  part  in  the  affair. 

“Leave  Brockway  to  me;  I’ll  fix  him,”  he  said. 

Adding: 

“Let’s  see.  How  much  did  you  make  yesterday?” 

Bob  named  the  sum. 

“Want  to  go  in  again?” 

“What’s  your  advice,  sir?”' 

“Never  advise  in  matters  of  speculation.” 

“Are  you  going  to  buy  wheat  to-day,  Colonel?” 

“Ha,  ha!  You’re  a  shrewd  young  rascal.  I  am.” 

“We’ll  go  in  with  you,  sir.” 

“How  much  will  you  go?” 

“All.” 

“Better  stop  and  think.” 

“We’ve  done  all  the  thinking  we  pi’opose  to  do,  sir.” 

“Well?” 

“It’s  the  whole  hog  or  none.” 

“By  Jove,  I  admire  your  grit!” 

“You’ll  take  care  of  our  interests?” 

“Yes.” 

“Here’s  the  money.” 

“O.  K.” 

“Good-day.” 

And  Bob  and  Nat  shot  out  of  the  office  the  instant  they 
placed  the  money  on  Colonel  Ricketts’  desk. 

“Those  boys  will  make  their  fortunes  yet,”  muttered  Colonel 
Ricketts,  staring  after  them. 

For  a  few  moments  he  paced  the  office. 

Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  reward  this  time. 

Colonel  Ricketts  sat  down  and  wrote  a  check. 

It  was  drawn  in  the  firm  name  Sharp  &  Newton. 

Rolling  the  money  in  the  check,  he  touched  the  bell. 
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“Toll  Mr.  Jones,  the  cashier,  I'd  like  to  speak  with  him,”  he 
said  to  the  answering  clerk. 

Enter  Jones. 

“Mr.  Jones,  open  an  account  with  Sharp  &  Newton,  please. 
They  have  made  this  request  with  me,  to  which  1  have  added 
my  check  for  $5,000  on  account  of  a  previous  transaction.” 

“Very  good,  sir.” 

Exit  Jones. 

Exit  Colonel  Ricketts  a  few  moments  later. 

Cocktails,  breakfast,  barber’s  shop! 

These  three  sent  Colonel  Ricketts  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  morning  in  pretty  fair  shape — considering. 

It  was  an  anxious  day  for  the  boys. 

They  had  retained  a  little  money  for  current  expenses. 

With  this  they  amused  themselves  as  best  they  could,  hav¬ 
ing  first  telegraphed  to  Brookton  that  they  would  surely  be 
home  that  night. 

But  their  principal  occupation  was  wandering  about  the 
streets  and  watching  the  tape. 

Sometimes  they  went  around  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
watched  the  brokers  and  speculators  dashing  in  and  out. 

Again  they  wandered  through  the  alley  and  looked  into  the 
bucket  shops. 

They  even  passed  the  very  policeman  who  had  arrested 
Bob. 

He  glanced  at  these  two  well-dressed  young  men,  but  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  recognize  them. 

Of  course,  the  boys  let  him  severely  alone. 

All  that  day  wheat  boomed. 

In  fact,  there  never  was  such  a  day  known  to  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Of  course,  the  boys  counted  upon  having  won. 

They  figured  that  they  must  have  made  about  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

But  they  were  not  experts  at  speculation  yet. 

Beside  which,  there  was  a  little  investment  of  $5,000  with 
the  house  of  Ricketts  &  Co.  which  they  had  not  taken  into 

account. 

“We’ll  know  our  fate  now,  Nat,”  said  Bob,  when  at  half¬ 
past  three  the  elevator  took  them  flying  up  to  the  nineteenth 
story — or  was  it  the  ninth — of  the  big  office  building. 

Tremblingly  they  opened  the  door,  walked  up  to  the  window 
in  the  glass  partition  and  inquired  if  they  could  see  Colonel 
Ricketts. 

“Colonel’s  gone  home,”  said  the  clerk,'  looking  out.  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me;  is  this  the  firm  of  Sharp  &  Newton?” 

“I  am  Sharp  and  this  is  Newton,  but  we  ain’t  exactly  a 
firm,”  blushed  Bob. 

“Cashier  wants  to  see.  you.  Window  to  the  left.” 

Now,  this  was  all  the  boys  wanted. 

They  hurried  to  the  cashier’s  window. 

Mr.  Jor.es  looked  out. 

“Ah!  Sharp  &  Newton,  I  believe!” 

‘Yes,  sir.” 

“The  colonel  has  gone  home.  He  desired  me  to  say  that  this 
has  been  an  unusually  good  day  for  you.  You  have  a  credit 
to-night  with  Ricketts  &  Co.  for  $50,000.” 

“What?”  gasped  Bob. 

Nat  was  speechless. 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  said.  Want  to  draw  any  now?” 

“You — you  might  give  us  a  couple  of  thousand,”  stammered 
Bob.  “What  do  you  say,  Nat?” 

“One  will  be  enough.”  whispered  Nat.  “We’re  right  in  it, 
old  man;  don’t  let’s  play  the  fool.” 

They  were  right  out  of  it  in  a  moment  with  the  thousand 
in  their  pocket. 

And  the  enemy  was  right  on  to  them,  so  to  speak. 

They  stood  at  the  elevator  shaft  waiting. 

An  office  door  softly  opened  behind  them. 

It  was  Mr.  Ben  Brockway’s  ugly  face  which  looked  out. 

Behind  him  was  another  individual  of  much  the  same  stamp. 

“Let’s  count  it  again,  Nat,”  said  Bob,  pulling  out  the  bills. 

By  George!  it’s  wonderful!  Fifty  thousand!  I  can’t  believe 
it  yet. 

He  began  counting  the  money. 

But  he  never  dreamed  that  two  men,  each  armed  with  a 
heavy  sandbag,  were  gliding  up  behind  them  across  the  nar¬ 
row  hall. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HEAP. 

Up  went  the  sandbags  held  by  Mr.  Ben  Brockway  and  his 
companion. 


Down  came  said  sandbags  a  second  after  they  went  up. 

One  fell  on  Nat  Newton’s  head  and  floored  him. 

But  Bob  Sharp  did  not  get  the  other. 

Bob  dodged — why  he  could  hardly  have  told — but  dodge  he 
did,  and  the  sandbag  struck  the  elevator  door  a  resounding 
whack. 

Nat  fell  with  a  thud. 

Ben  Brockway  got  it  in  the  eye — biff! 

He  dropped  like  a  shot. 

Bang!  came  the  other  sandbag. 

Not  against  Bob — he  had  dodged  again. 

The  elevator  got  the  blow.  Bob  got  the  sandbag. 

He  wrenched  it  from  the  fellow’s  hand  in  a  jiffy. 

“You  villain!  Move  an  inch  and  I’ll  brain  you!”  he  cried. 

He  was  waving  the  sandbag  above  his  head  with  one  hand, 
while  clutching  the  roll  of  bills  with  the  other,  when  the  doors 
of  almost  all  the  offices  on  the  floor,  including  Ricketts  & 
Co.,  flew  open,  and  the  clerks  came  tumbling  out  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  the  row. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  matter?”  cried  Cashier 
Jones. 

“Help!” 

“Murder!” 

“Police!” 

Three  shrill  screams  from  three  pretty  typewriters  at  the 
door  of  an  office  across  the  way. 

“Slam — bang!” 

Up  flew  the  big  elevator  at  that  instant  and  out  bounced 
Colonel  Ricketts  among  the  others. 

“What’s  all  this?”  roared  the  Brookton  magnate. 

Instantly  adding: 

“Great  heavens!  No!  It  can’t  be  true!” 

Ben  Brockway’s  assistant  shook  his  head. 

Bob  Sharp  lowered  the  sandbag. 

Everybody — even  the  three  pretty  typewriters — was  silent. 

Then  Colonel  Ricketts  reeled  as  though  he,  and  not  poo~ 
Nat,  had  received  the  blow. 

“It  can’t  be — no,  it  can’t  be!”  he  cried. 

“But  it  is,  sir,”  said  Bob,  his  eyes  blazing. 

“That’s  your  son,  Joe,  in  disguise,  Colonel  Ricketts.  He 
and  Brockway  tried  to  do  us  up  and  rob  us!” 

The  words  seemed  to  recall  the  colonel  to  himself. 

“Humph!  You  seem  to  have  pretty  effectually  turned 
Brockway  down.  Joseph,  what  are  you  doing  here?  Why  do 
you  wear  this  thing?  Speak!  you  young  scamp!  Speak!” 

Colonel  Ricketts  began  mildly  and  ended  in  a  roar. 

Seizing  the  disguised  Joe  by  the  bushy  beard  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  he  pulled  it  off. 

It  was  Joe — the  same  old  Joe! 

He  hung  his  head  still  lower  and  looked  very  much 
ashamed. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  a  moment. 

Then  Colonel  Ricketts  turned  on  the  clerks  who  pressed  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“Ring  for  the  police!”  he  shouted.  “Ring  for  the  police!” 

“Don’t,  father!  Don’t!  Let  up  on  me  this  time!”  pleaded 
Joe. 

“Never!”  stormed  the  colonel.  “I  gave  you  fair  warning. 

I  told  you  if  I  ever  caught  you  with  this  scoundrel  again  I 
should  cast  you  off.  You  are  no  longer  a  son  of  mine!” 

Joe  began  to  whimper. 

Just  then  Mr.  Ben  Brockway  began  to  revive. 

Bob  was  bending  over  poor  Nat  and  trying  to  restore  him  to 
consciousness  and  so  did  not  see  it. 

But  Colonel  Ricketts  did. 


Seizing  Brockway  by  the  collar,  he  jerked  him  to  his  feet. 
Hold  this  fellow!”  he  called  to  the  clerks. 

Four  or  five  immediately  sprang  upon  Brockway 
“Is  Newton  dead,  Bob  Sharp?”  cried  the  colonel". 

No,  sir.  He  is  coming  to  his  senses.  He  knows  me  now’” 
Send  for  a  doctor!  I’ll  foot  all  bills,  but  I’ll  put  these 
scoundrels  through  the  mill,  by  thunder!”  P  6Se 

Came  the  police  in  a  few  moments,  but  not  the  doctor. 
tody011  Brockway’  sullen  and  silent,  was  turned  over  into  cus- 

But  not  Joe. 

,con£usion  «  the  hall,  Joe  had  vanished, 
declared  afterwards  that  he  was  sure  Colonel  Ricketts 
must  have  seen  him  slip  off  downstairs.  eiXS 

Bob  saw  him. 

But  wisely  he  did  not  sav  anything 

Bob  was  sharp  by  name  and  was  sharp  by  nature. 

on  holdl^t  it  KUC  J°e  Rfcketts  lit  out  “<•  >“=Pt 
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And  this  was  decidedly  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do. 

M  eamvhile,  Nat  pulled  himself  together  and  declared  that 
he  was  not  seriously  hurt. 

Therefore  it  was  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  doctor. 

"I  only  came  back  because  I  forgot  some  papers,  boys,”  said 
the  colonel.  “I’m  going  to  Brookton  and  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me.  My  carriage  is  at  the  door.  Come!” 

It  was  quite  different  to  their  trip  to  the  Rock  Island  depot 
the  night  before,  when  Nat  tried  to  get  the  ticket  seller  to 
hang  them  up  for  the  fares. 

Soon  they  were  whirling  over  the  prairie,  Bob  seated  be¬ 
side  the  big  man  of  Brookton,  Nat  opposite. 

To  say  that  they  felt  large  is  quite  unnecessary. 

In  their  minds  our  boy  speculators  were  the  biggest  men  on 
the  train. 

Colonel  Ricketts  said  but  little  at  first. 

He  seemed  greatly  troubled,  and  was  evidently  struggling 
with  himself. 

They  had  passed  South  Chicago  before  he  began  to  talk: 

“Robert,  you  were  told,  I  presume,  that  this  has  been  a 
very  fortunate  day  financially  both  for  you  and  me?” 

“It  has  been  a  big  day  for  us,  sir.”  replied  Bob,  modestly. 

“And  I  have  cleared  over  $200,000.” 

“I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.” 

“Bah!  It  is  nothing.  I  have  often  done  as  much  before.” 

“There’s  one  thing  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Nat,  “and  that 
is  how  we  could  make  $50,000  on  our  small  investment.” 

“Not  necessary  for  you  to  understand  it,”  broke  in  the  colo¬ 
nel.  “What  did  Mr.  Jones  tell  you?” 

“That  we  had  a  credit  with  your  firm  for  $50,000.” 

“Enough  said.  Ricketts  &  Co.  are  good  for  that  amount, 
I  guess.” 

“Of  course.” 

“Then  let  it  rest.  I  understand  my  business.  If  I  am  able 
to  turn  your  capital  over  so  as  to  make  that  amount,  my 
method  of  doing  it  concerns  me  alone.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  so,  sir.” 

“Of  course  it’s  so.  Now,  then,  young  gentlemen,  I’m  going 
to  break  my  rule  and  give  advice.” 

“I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  to  do,  Colonel,”  said  Bob, 
anxiously.  “You  see,  we  are  very  young,  and - ” 

“And  you’ll  grow  older.  Now  listen.  The  credit  with  Rick¬ 
etts  &  Co.  is  in  the  name  of  Sharp  &  Newton.” 

“So  Mr.  Jones  told  us.” 

“How  near  are  you  boys  through  school?” 

“We  are  both  through,  sir.  We  graduated  a  week  ago,  at 
the  end  of  the  term.” 

“And  it  is  your  intention  to  go  at  once  into  business?” 

“That  was  the  idea,  as  soon  as  we  could  find  a  place.” 

“What  do  you  want  of  a  place?” 

“Why,  to  work  in.” 

“You’ve  made  a  place  for  yourselves  already.  Young  men 
with  $50,000  capital  don’t  want  to  waste  their  time  working 
for  somebody  else.” 

“But  our  speculation  was  to  be  on  account  of  the  Business 
Boys’  Club,  sir.” 

“Bother  the  Business  Boys’  Club!  I’ll  take  care  of  that,  and 
you  shall  be  president.” 

“You  are  very  kind.” 

“Not  at  all,  only  just.” 

“Don’t  be  too  hard  on  Joe,  Colonel.” 

“Robert,  be  good  enough  to  attend  to  your  own  affairs.  This 
is  a  family  matter.  I  am  no  harder  on  Joe  than  he  richly  de¬ 
serves.” 

“For  my  part  I’m  glad  he  escaped,”  said  Bob,  boldly,  “and 
I  believe  you  are,  too.” 

“Let  that  pass.  Not  another  word.  To-morrow  you  boys 
want  to  come  to  the  city  with  me.” 

“To  speculate  some  more,  sir?” 

“No.  Wheat  has  been  forced  too  high.  It  may  hold  over 
to-morrow  and  it  may  not.  This  is  a  good  time  to  pull  out.” 

“Anything  you  say  goes,  sir.” 

“Then  I  say  go  to-morrow  and  hire  an  office  in  some  good 
location.  Go  to  a  sign  painter  and  order  a  sign  painted  with 
Sharp  &  Newton,  Brokers,  on  it.  Go  to  a  furniture  store 
and  order  your  office  furnished  in  good  shape.  Then  go  in 
and  win,  and  good  luck  go  with  you,  for  success  is  sure.” 

“But  we  can  never  do  it,  sir.” 

“You  can’t?” 

“Why,  no!” 

“I  say  you  can.  If  any  one  questions  ^our  solidity,  refer 
them  to  Ricketts  &  Co.” 

It  was  enough! 

Even  the.-.e  inexperienced  boys  knew  that  with  Ricketts  & 


Co.  for  their  backers,  their  chances  of  building  up  a  business 
were  very  good  indeed. 

So  next  we  see  Bob  and  Nat  comfortably  seated  in  their 
new  office  talking  over  business  like  regular  veterans.  They 
had  made  considerable  money  since  the  foregoing  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  and  now  they  were  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

They  still  had  the  scheme  of  the  Chicago  &  Southwestern 
railroad  and  the  grain  elevator  in  their  minds. 

They  received  a  tip  that  the  railroad  was  coming  through 
their  town,  so  they  proceeded  to  buy  up  all  the  shares  they 
could  get  their  hands  on. 

One  day,  as  Bob  was  taking  a  check  to  the  bank  to  deposit 
against  a  block  of  shares  of  the  C.  &  S.,  who  should  step  out 
of  the  shadows  but  Joe  Ricketts.  He  asked  Bob  for  some 
money,  saying  he  was  down  and  out.  Bob  told  him  to  wait, 
and  rushed  into  the  bank.  When  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
ocket  for  the  check  it  was  gone.  In  a  minute  he  suspected 
oe  and  immediately  placed  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pinkerton  Detective  Agency. 

Not  long  after  that  the  firm  of  Sharp  &  Newton  held  the 
controlling  shares  of  the  Chicago  &  Southwestern  railroad, 
and  therefore  were  practically  the  main  squeeze. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BEN  BROCKWAY  AGAIN. 

“I’m  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  the  chances  of  getting  your 
money  back  in  a  hurry  are  mighty  slim.” 

Thus  the  Pinkerton  agent  when  Sharp  Q  Newton  called  at 
the  bureau  at  five  o’clock. 

“Then  we’ll  sue  the  bank!”  cried  Nat,  hotly. 

“That’s  your  affair.” 

“Hold  on!”  said  Bob.  “What  have  you  learned?” 

“The  messenger  at  the  Merchants’  has  disappeared.” 

“Ah!” 

“He  was  seen  in  conversation  with  just  such  a  person  as 
you  described  as  Col.  Ricketts’  son  shortly  after  you  lost  the 
check.” 

“Thunder!  They  knew  each  other  then?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Any  idea  where  they’ve  gone?” 

“My  men  traced  them  up.  They  bought  tickets  for  Detroit 
at  the  depot  just  before  train  time.” 

"Perhaps  that’s  only  a  bluff.” 

“Maybe.  We’ve  wired  Detroit,  also  every  other  large  city 
east  and  west.” 

“And  that’s  all  you  can  do  to-day?” 

“All,  I  regret  to  say.” 

“An  idea  strikes  me.” 

“Well?” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Benjamin  Brockway?” 

“Why,  certainly.  Head  of  a  gang  of  crooks  with  counter¬ 
feiters,  who  used  to  hang  out  at  the  quarries  with  what  was 
known  as  the  Lime  Kiln  gang.” 

“Exactly.  Brockway  went  to  Joliet.” 

“But  didn’t  stay  there.” 

“Ah!” 

“What!  You  didn’t  know.” 

“No;  it  was  only  a  guess.” 

“Brockway  was  pardoned  by  the  governor  and  discharged 
a  week  ago.” 

“Then  he’s  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business,  and  I  know 
it!”  cried  Bob. 

“Come  in  to-morrow  and  we’ll  talk  it  over.” 

“But  to-night - ” 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  another  matter  to  attend  to.  We  can’t 
work  in  such  a  rush.” 

“Then  we  can  and  will!”  retorted  Bob. 

“What  would  you  do?” 

“Do!  I’ll  find  Ben  Brockway  and  Joe  Ricketts,  too,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Sharp!  Come  on,  Nat!  We’ll  take  matters 
into  our  own  hands.” 

And  away  they  went  in  a  very  decided  huff. 

Now  this  was  a  mistake,  of  course. 

Was  Bob  getting  the  "big  head.” 

It  began  to  look  that  way. 

Yet  after  all  there  seemed  a  fatality  in  it. 
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They  walked  down  Clark  street  to  the  Sherman  House. 

They  had  just  reached  it — were  just  about  to  enter  the  dooi 
on  the  Randolph  street  side,  when  a  man  came  hurrying  out, 
and  leaped  into  a  waiting  cab,  in  which  a  veiled  woman  sat. 

“Stop  him!”  cried  Bob.  “By  Jove,  it’s  Ben  Brockw’ay! 

But  he  was  too  late. 

Bob,  struck  dumb  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  man, 
waited  just  a  moment,  and  that  was  a  moment  too  long. 

‘‘Quick!  We  must  follow*!”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  cab  rolled 
away  up  Randolph  street. 

They  rushed  around  onto  Clark  street. 

There  w'ere  plenty  of  cabs  standing  near  the  City  Hall. 

Bob  hailed  the  first  driver  he  met. 

“There’s  a  cab  just  gone  up  Randolph  street!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Overhaul  it— keep  it  in  sight,  and  I’ll  give  you 
twenty-five  dollars.  Here’s  ten  down.” 

And  thrusting  a  bill  into  the  hand  of  the  cabby.  Bob  leaped 
inside. 

Nat  followed. 

“I’m  your  man,  gents,  and  I  happen  to  know  the  very  cab,’ 
said  the  driver,  as  he  slammed  the  door. 

He  leaped  upon  the  box,  turned,  and  went  dashing  up  Ran¬ 
dolph  street. 

“By  Jove,  what  luck!”  breathed  Bob.  “If  the  Randolph 
street  bridge  is  only  turned,  we’ll  overhaul  Ben  Brockway  in 
five  minutes’  time.” 


/ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SIX  MASKS. 


“Botheration!  We  just  didn’t.” 

“Is  she  shut?” 

“Yes.” 

“Too  bad!  Can  you  see  the  hack?” 

“Yes,  I  can.  Just  going  over  the  bridge  now.” 

And  Bob  Sharp  pulled  his  head  in  at  the  window  of  the  cab. 

For  he  was  making  something  of  a  spectacle  of  himself. 

People  were  beginning  to  stop  and  look,  and  wonder  what 
it  was  all  about. 

“Say,  Bob,”  said  Nat,  “I  wouldn’t  if  I  was  you.” 

“Wouldn’t  what,  old  man?” 

“Tackle  Ben  Brockway  in  the  street.” 

“Would  you  let  him  get  away?” 

“No,  no!  But  it’s  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.” 

It  was  perfectly  plain  that  Nat  was  right. 

Just  then  the  driver  tapped  on  the  window  with  his  whip. 

Bob  looked  out. 

’’We’re  close  onto  them  now,  boss.” 

“Keep  a  little  way  behind.  Don’t  lose  sight  of  him  and 
don’t  pass  him.” 

“O.  K.” 

Thus  they  kept  on  for  a  long  distance  up  Randolph  street. 

They  passed  the  famous  Haymarket  Square  and  finally 
came  out  by  the  car  bams. 

“He  can’t  be  going  to  the  old  ranch,”  said  Bob,  looking  out 
the  window. 

“We  are  going  that  way,  that’s  sure.  Can  you  see  him?” 

“I  see  the  hack.” 

“It’s  time  for  it  to  turn  soon  if  it  is  going  up  by  the  Lime 
Kilns.” 

It  has  turned  the  other  way!”  exclaimed  Bob,  drawing 
his  head  in. 

“Then  he  ain’t  going  there.” 

“Evidently  not,  but  we  shall  soon  know  ” 

And  they  did. 

After  a  while  the  driver  suddenly  reined  in  and  got  off  the 

box. 

Bob  and  Nat  stepped  out  immediately,  meeting  the  man  at 
thfe  door. 

“They’ve  gone  in  there,  gents,”  said  the  driver,  pointing  to¬ 
ward  a  grove  of  trees  which  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
quarry,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  big  excavation  to  that 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  boys’  adventures  a  year  be¬ 
fore. 

“They  turned  in  there,  gents,”  repeated  the  driver.  “What 
are  we  to  do?”  ^ 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  that  place?”  asked  Bob 

“Not  a  blame  thing.” 


“Is  there  a  house  in  there?” 

“Looks  so.  I  see  a  light.”  „ 

“I  don’t  think  we  want  you  any  more,”  said  Bob.  What 
do  you  say,  Nat?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  for.” 

“Nor  do  I.  Here’s  your  money.” 

And  Bob  handed  the  driver  fifteen  dollars. 

“By  gracious,  gents,  I’m  much  obliged,”  said  the  man.  It 
seems  a  good  deal.” 

Bob  laughed.  ..  „ 

“Well,  well,  you’re  a  funny  fellow!”  he  cried.  Who  ever 
heal’d  of  a  Chicago  hack  driver  thinking  he  was  overpaid  . 

“Well,  I’m  a  man  who  means  to  act  square.  Shan’t  I  wait 
for  yer?” 

“No,  we’ll  go  back  on  the  cars.” 

“All  right.  Good  night.” 

“Good  night.”  . 

They  were  alone  a  {moment  later  and  wralked  toward  the 
place  where  the  other  hack  turned  in. 

When  they  reached  the  trees  out  came  the  hack  and  went 
past  them. 


It  w*as  empty. 

At  the  same  instant  the  stillness  of  the  lonely  spot  w*as 
broken  by  a  piercing  scream. 

“The  veiled  woman!”  breathed  Bob.  “Hear  her?” 

“You  bet!”  said  Nat. 

The  hack  driver  heard  the  cry  also. 

Instantly  he  lashed  his  horses  into  a  run. 

“It’s  the  old  business  in  a  new  shop,”  said  Bob.  “But 
whether  Joe  Ricketts  is  in  it  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  is.” 

“Why?” 

“Would  he  have  been  in  rags  and  Brockway  dressed  as  we 
saw  him  if  they  were  working  together?” 

“Perhaps  the  rags  were  assumed  so  that  he  might  excite 
my  sympathy.” 

“Pshaw!  He  couldn’t  have  known  you  had  the  check  in 
your  pocket.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  suppose  he  could,  but  come  on,  w*e  shall 
soon  see.” 


They  kept  on  till  they  reached  the  cove. 

It  surrounded  a  large  brick  mansion,  once  the  residence  of 
some  rich  man,  evidently. 

There  were  no  other  houses  near. 

The  lurid  light  of  the  line  kilns  gave  the  place  a  ghostly 
look. 

Altogether  it  seemed  just  the  spot  for  crooked  work. 

There  was  no  fence  around  the  house,  and  the  boys  walked 
close  up  to  it. 

All  was  dark,  save  for  a  faint  light  which  burned  in,  one 
of  the  upper  windows. 

“I’m  sure  I  don't  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  here  alone,” 
said  Nat.  “We  better  light  out  and  report  the  whole  affair 
to  the  police.” 

“No,  sir!  Not  without  an  effort.” 

“But  what  effort  can  you  make?  Will  you  ring  the  bell 
and  ask  to  see  Brockway?” 

“We  can’t  do  that,  of  course,  but - ” 

“Hush!” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  thought  I  heard  a  noise.” 

“Pshaw!  It’s  nothing  but  the  wind  sighing  through  the 
treetops.  Let’s  go  around  the  house  and  see  how  things  Iuok. 
on  the  other  side.” 


They  started  then  and  began  the  circuit  of  the  house. 

But  all  was  as  dark  as  it  was  in  front. 

“We’ll  .give  it  up  and  go  to  the  station,”  said  Bob.  “You’re 
right  about  it,  Nat.  We  can’t  go  here  alone.” 

“Pm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  There’s  no  use - ” 

Nat  got  no  further. 

1  hey  had  just  turned  the  last  corner  of  the  house  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  rush. 

Out  from  among  the  trees  six  masked  men  leaped 

Each  held  a  cocked  revolver,  every  revolver  was  aimed  at 
the  boys. 

“Hold  on,  there!”  cried  one  of  the  masks.  “Who  are  you 
fellow's?  What  do  you  want  here?” 

It  was  startling,  of  course,  tremendously  so. 

But  Bob  kept  perfectly  cool. 

“We’ve-  made  a  mistake,  I  think,”  he  said.  ’’We’re  looking 
for  a  Mr.  Snider — does  he  live  in  this  house?” 

“We’ll  show  you  who  lives  here!”  hissed  the  mask. 
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Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

And  as  the  shots  rang  out  upon  the  still  night  air,  the  six 
masks  rushed  upon  the  boys. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  POLICE. 


“Speak!  Make  one  sound  and  you  die!” 

It  was  the  leader  of  the  masks  who  spoke  these  words. 

Evidently  the  shots  had  not  been  Untended  to  kill,  for  not 
one  of  them  took  effect. 

Rut  the  boys  stood  there  perfectly  helpless. 

The  masks  surrounded  them,  the  six  revolvers  were  thrust 
full  in  their  faces. 

To  make  a  move  was  clearly  to  invite  death! 

Still  Rob  remained  cool. 

“What  docs  this  mean?”  he  asked.  “Do  you  intend  to  mur¬ 
der  us?  You  won’t  get  enough  to  make  it  pay.” 

“Shut  up  your  head,  Rob  Sharp.  You’re  well  known  here,” 
sneered  the  mask.  “Now,  then,  just  toddle  on  to  the  doer.” 

Then  the  boys  were  pushed  forward,  hurried  up  the  steps 
and  pushed  inside  the  house,  for  the  door  was  opened  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  by  unseen  hands. 

Slam!  went  the  door  behind  them. 

It  seemed  like  a  death  knell  to  poor  Bob. 

At  the  same  instant  an  inner  door  opened  and  the  boy  spec¬ 
ulators  were  thrust  into  a  well-furnished  and  lighted  room. 

The  door  closed  behind  them  and  they  were  left  alone. 

“Thunder!  This  is  interesting!”  breathed  Nat,  looking 
around.  “What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  us,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Blest  if  I  know,  Nat.  We’re  in  a  bad  fix  anyhow.  If  we 
were  only  armed.” 

“I've  only  got  my  pocket-knife.”  x 

“And  I’m  in  the  same  fix.” 

“  ’Twouldn’t  do  us  any  good  if  we  were.” 

“Not  a  bit!”  spoke  up  a  voice  behind  them.  “It  would 
only  make  matters  worse!” 

There  he  stood! 

How  he  entered  the  room  the  boys  never  knew. 

But  it  was  the  enemy. 

We  mean  Ben  Brockway. 

Nor  was  he  alone. 

With  him  stood  a  crooked  speculator,  McBudd,  whom  the 
boy  speculators  had  beaten  in  bidding  for  some  C.  &  S.  shares. 

“Sharp  &  Newton,  I  think!”  exclaimed  the  latter.  “A  nice 
firm!  A  shrewd  firm!  They  got  the  best  of  me  to-day,  but  I 
rather  think  we  can  straighten  matters  up  to-night.” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort!”  cried  Bob  angrily.  “I’ve  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  you,  sir,  except  to  warn  you  to  beware 
how  you  interfere  with  us.” 

“What,  what!  Don’t  you  give  me  any  of  your  lip,  you 
young  upstart!”  howled  McBudd.  “I’ll  soon  show  you - ” 

He  was  about  to  rush  upon  Bob — he  had  already  drawn  a 
revolver  when  Ben  Brock  way  put  out  his  hand. 

“Stop,  you  fool!”  he  hissed.  “Do  you  want  to  kill  the  goose 
before  the  golden  egg  is  laid?  Control  yourself  or  get  out.” 

McBudd  retired  to  a  comer  muttering. 

He  was  evidently  afraid  of  Brockway,  who  now  took  mat¬ 
ters  in  hand. 

“Sharp,  what  brings  you  here?”  he  sneeringly  asked. 

“You  ought  to  know,”  was  Bob’s  reply. 

"I’m  no  mind  reader.  I  didn’t  bring  you  here.” 

“I  guess  that  fellow  has  told  you  of  my  loss!” 

"He  has.  and  I  heard  it  elsewhere,  but  what  have  I  to  do 
with  that?” 

f  didn’t  say  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it!” 

“But  vou  must  have  followed  me  here.” 

“Well?” 

"What  for?” 

“Brookway,  I'll  be  frank  with  you.  I  was  after  Joe  Rick¬ 
etts.” 

“Ah!  I  thought  as  much.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Joe?” 

“!  don't  know  that  you’ve  anything  to  do  with  him.” 

"Then  why  interfere  with  me!" 


“We  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  interfering  with 
you.” 

"So?  Well,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  go?” 

“I  confess  I  should.” 

“Ha,  ha!  Yes!  Well,  you  shall,  but - ” 

“What?” 

“They  say  you  are  rich  now.” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“Oh,  I  know.  You  got  on  the  blind  side  of  my  precious 
father-in-law  and  he  pushed  you  ahead.” 

“That’s  so!”  cried  McBudd.  “If  he  denies  it  he’s  a  liar. 
Sharp  &  Newton  are  worth  half  a  million  if  they’re  worth  a 
cent.  ^ 

“Rubbish!”  cried  Bob. 

“Rats!”  exclaimed  Ned. 

“And  I  don’t  believe  it,  either,”  said  Brockway. 

“It’s  no  more  true  than  that  Sallie  Ricketts  is  your  wife,* 
said  Bob. 

“There,  you’re  both  wrong  and  foolish.” 

“I  guess  not.” 

“Wrong  in  your  conclusions  and  foolish  in  defying  me.” 
“Oh,  I  guess  not.  I  heard  all  about  it  out  at  Brookton.” 
“What  did  you  hear?” 

“How  you  claimed  Sallie  Ricketts  as  your  wife  on  account 
of  a  mock  marriage  which  took  place  at  a  lawn  party  on  the 
colonel’s  grounds  a  couple  of  years  ago.” 

“No  mock  marriage,  Bob  Sharp.” 

“Yes,  it  was.” 

“1  tell  you  it  wasn’t;  the  man  who  married  us  happened 
to  be  a  Methodist  minister  duly  licensed.” 

“Colonel  Ricketts  says  no.” 

“And  I  say  yes,  and  he  knows  it’s  yes.  I’ll  make  him  sweat 
yet,  and — but  enough  of  this!  You  mind  your  own  business.” 
“That  I  usually  do.” 

“You  want  to  go?” 

“Naturally.” 

“You  can.” 

“Thank  you!” 

“On  one  condition.” 

“Name  it!” 

“That  you  write  an  assignment  of  that  Chicago  &  South¬ 
western  Railroad  stock  to  my  friend  McBudd.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  him  any  good  if  I  did.” 

“Why  not?” 

“An  assignment  under  threats  won't  hold  in  law.” 

‘‘Who  has  threatened  you?  Have  I?” 

“Don’t  let  us  waste  words.” 

“I’m  with  you  there.  It’s  yes  or  no.” 

“No!  Decidedly  no!” 

“Mac!”  called  Brockway.  “Oh,  Mac!” 

Evidently  all  this  had  been  agreed  upon. 

McBudd  sprang  forward. 

His  revolver  was  ready. 

Brockway  drew  one  also. 

They  covered  the  boys. 

“Yes  or  no!”  hissed  the  ex-convict.  “Yes  or  no!” 

What  was  to  be  done? 

Bob  looked  at  Nat. 

Nat  was  looking  at  Bob. 

At  the  same  instant  a  thunderous  knocking  began  on  the 
door  outside. 

“Great  snakes!”  cried  McBudd;  “they  are  onto  us!  I’m  a 
lost'  man!” 

He  rushed  to  the  window,  cautiously  drew  aside  the  curtain 
and  looked  out. 

“By.  Godfrey,  it’s  Detective  Bills,  of  Pinkerton’s  office,  and 
a  squad  of  police!”  he  whispered. 

“Hist,  Nat!”  breathed  Bob. 

Nat  caught  the  wink  and  the  nod. 

Suddenly  both  boys  flung  themselves  upon  Ben  Brockwav. 
Help,  Mac  help!  ’  roared  Ben,  for  Bob  had  wrenched  the 
revolver  away. 

Vs, if  ^ou  ^are-”  he  shouted,  covering  Brockway. 
Help — help!  Murder — murder!”  veiled  Nat,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Louder  than  ever  grew  the  knocking  on  the  door. 

“Ha!  I  have  you!”  sneered  Brockway. 

He  sprang  to  the  chimney  piece  as  the  boys  backed  against 
the  door. 

Snap! 
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What  had  Brockway  done?  # 

He  only  pressed  a  button  fixed  against  the  chimney. 

But  that  did  the  business.  .. 

Suddenly  a  square  section  of  the  floor  dropped  beneath  the 

feet  of  Bob  and  Nat. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Poor  Bob! 

He  did  his  best,  for  he  fired  twice.  XT 

“Heavens,  Pm  shot!”  he  heard  Brockway  yell  as  he  and  rMat 
went  whirling  down  into  the  depths  below. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  A  HOLE. 

“Have  they  gone?” 

“They  must  be  gone.” 

“I  haven’t  heard  a  sound  in  ten  minutes.” 

"Nor  I.” 

“Then  they  are  surely  gone.” 

“And  our  hope  of  rescue  goes  with  them.  Bob,  we’re  in  a 
bad  fix. 

And  Nat  Newton,  thus  saying,  flung  himself  upon  the  straw. 

He  would  have  looked  the  picture  of  despair  if  Bob  could 
have  seen  him. 

But  he  could  not. 

It  was  pitch  dark. 

Further  than  the  fact  that  they  were  surrounded  by  four 
stone  walls  without  a  break  in  them,  the  boys  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  surroundings. 

They  had  fallen  through  the  secret  trap. 

Bob  went  first,  Nat  came  sprawling  on  top  of  him. 

Neither  were  hurt  in  the  least,  for  they  had  fallen  on  a  bed 
of  straw  which  covered  the  floor  of  this  strange  hiding  place 
so  deep  that  when  they  tried  to  walk  about  it  came  almost  up 
to  their  knees. 

But  this,  according  to  Bob’s  calculation,  must  have  been 
more  than  half  an  hour  before. 

It  was  a  half  hour  of  intense  excitement  and  a  great  deal 
of  noise. 

They  had  heard  the  police  break  into  the  house. 

They  heard  the  fight  that  followed. 

Shouts,  shots,  struggles  upon  the  floor  above  them. 

Which  had  won  the  battle,  the  lawyer  or  the  lawbreakers  ? 

The  boys  could  not  tell. 

They  had  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  but  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose. 

And,  indeed,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  the  effort 
and  saved  their  breath  had  they  only  known. 

For  the  trap,  and  in  fact,  the  entire  floor,  was  lined  with 
thick  felt  for  the  express  purpose  of  deadening  sound. 

And  now  at  last  it  had  all  quieted  down,  and  they  were  as 
badly  off  as  they  had  been  before. 


“Suppose  we  do?” 

“All  right.  I’ll  back  up  against  the  wall.” 

The  attempt  was  made. 

After  one  or  two  efforts  Nat  managed  to  get  upon  Bob  s 
shoulders. 

But  alas!  His  hands  did  not  touch  the  floor  above. 

“No  go!”  he  called. 

"I  was  afraid  it  wouldn’t  be.” 

“Stand  firm.  I’m  going  to  jump.” 

Nat  gave  a  leap  down  upon  the  straw,  landing  on  his  feet. 

There  was  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

“Holy  smoke!”  cried  Nat.  “I’ve  gone  through  the  floor. 
Catch  me,  Bob!” 

But  Bob  was  too  late. 

“Nat,  Nat!”  he  shouted.  “Speak!” 

“All  serene,  old  fellow.  I’m  right  here!” 

"Where?” 

“Blamed  if  I  know!  Wait  till  I  strike  a  light.” 

Snap  went  a  match,  and  a  light  flared  up. 

There  was  Nat  a  few  feet  below  him. 

His  head  did  not  come  quite  to  the  broken  floor. 

“Say,  there’s  a  stairs  here!”  he  called.  “Come  on  down, 
Bob,  and  let’s  see  what  we’ve  struck.” 

Bob  crawled  through  the  hole. 

By  the  time  he  got  down  the  match  had  gone  out,  but  Nat 
lit  another. 

It  showed  them  a  short,  wooden  staircase  down  which  they 
hurried,  coming  into  a  sort  of  sub-cellar  which  seemed  to  ex¬ 
tend  under  the  entire  house. 

But  now  a  new  surprise  waited  them. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  cellar  when  a  loud  and 
piercing  scream  broke  upon  their  ears: 

“Fire!” 

“Fire!” 

“Save  me!” 

“Oh,  save  me!” 

Scream  after  scream  followed  the  first  and  these  were  the 
words  which  rang  out  as  from  one  corner  of  the  cellar,  dark 
now  for  the  match  had  gone  out,  came  a  bright  burst  of  flame. 

"Heavens!  What’s  this?”  cried  Nat.  . 

“That’s  Sallie  Ricketts’s  voice,  and  I  know  it!”  echoed  Bob. 

He  sprang  across  the  cellar  to  the  place  where  the  flames 
were  shooting  forth. 

He  soon  perceived  that  this  part  of  the  cellar  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  by  a  rough  wooden  partition;  he  had  not  seen 
the  whole  of  it  after  all. 

It  was  from  behind  this  partition,  now  all  in  flames,  that 
the  fire  was  coming. 

“Help,  save  me!  Don’t  let  me  bum  to  death,  Ben!  I  give 
up!  I’ll  do  whatever  you  wish!” 

“It  is  Sallie!”  shouted  Bob. 

“Courage  We  will  have  you!”  he  cried. 

Without  the  slightest  heed  for  the  personal  risk  he  ran, 
Bob  attacked  the  partition. 

With  his  bai'e  hands  he  clutched  at  the  burning  boards  as 
best  he  could  and  tried  to  te,ar  them  away. 


Excent  indeed  for  the  hope  that  Brockway  and  McBudd 
had  been  arrested  and  the  masked  gang  with  them. 

“But  even  supposing  it  is  so,”  said  Bob,  “will  that  help 
us?  What’s  the  matter  with  our  being  left  here  to  starve  to 
death?”  V 

It  was  a  gloomy  prospect  surely. 

The  longer  the  boys  talked  it  over,  the  worse  it  looked. 

An  hour  passed  and  still  another. 

Not  a  sound  had  reached  their  ears. 

Once  or  twice  the  boys  had  lighted  matches,  just  to  see 
their  own  pale  faces. 

But  this  was  a  dangerous  business. 

One  spark  upon  ail  that  straw  and  nothing  could  have 
saved  them.  Ihey  would  have  been  cremated  where  thev 
stood.  J 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  said  Nat  at  last.  “Do  you  know  Bob 
unless  we  make  some  move,  we  stand  a  mighty  good  chance 
of  starving  to  death?” 

If  Brockway  and  the  gang  have  been  arrested,  and  are 
mean  enough  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  you  can  bet  vour 
life  we  do.” 

They  11  not  show  us  any  favor,  you  may  be  very  sure.” 

Do  you  suppose  if  I  stood  on  your  shoulders  I  could  reach 
tho  trap  !  , 

“Don’t  know,  old  man.  You  might  try  it." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  SALLIE  RICKETTS. 


“Quick!” 

“Pull  ’em  off!” 

"That’s  the  talk!” 

“Stamp  on  ’em!” 

“Out  she  goes!” 

“Courage,  Miss  Ricketts!” 

“One  moment — one  second — there  vou  are>” 
Fighting  fire! 


I  hats  what  Bob  Sharp  and  Ned  Newton  were  doing 

They  kept  on  talking  as  they  worked 

Bob  tore  off  the  loose  boards  of  the  partition 

Ono-—t\vo— three  ^amPe(*  °Ut  the  ^  flunK  them 

Three  boards  out  and  Bob  Sharp  in,  although  the  little 
room  behind  was  in  a  blaze.  male 

There  in  one  comer,  backed  up  against  the  wall,  and  hold¬ 
ing  her  skirts  close  around  her,  was  Colonel  Ricketts’s  daugh- 
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She  was  horribly  frightened,  poor  thing: — almost  mad  with 
terror,  in  point  of  fact. 

Vet  the  case  was  not  so  very  serious  after  all. 

At  least  not  with  such  efficient  help  as  Sallie  Ricketts  had. 

For  the  fire  was  still  confined  to  the  corner  opposite  to 
where  the  poor  girl  was  standing. 

It  was  blazing  straw',  ignited  by  a  lamp  accidently  over¬ 
turned. 

The  same  thing  had  happened  here  that  the  boys  had  feared 
would  happen  above. 

Bob  seized  Sallie  in  his  amis  and  carried  her  out  into  the 
open  cellar. 

Nat  grabbed  one  of  ^he  charred  boards  and  whipped  out  the 
fire  with  it  in  just  no  time  at  all. 

Then  Sallie  Ricketts  did  what  any  girl  might  have  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

She  promptly  fainted  awray  in  Bob  Sharp’s  arms. 

"Holy  smoke!  This  is  interesting!”  cried  Nat,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Bob. 

"We  must  get  her  out  of  this,  or  she’ll  be  choked  to  death!” 
gasped  Bob. 

"Go  upstairs!” 

“All  right.” 

“Want  help  to  carry  her?” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“Then  I’ll  carry  up  a  bigger  prize  to  us  than  Sallie  Ricketts 
— at  least  fixed  as  we  are  just  now.” 

But  Bob  did  not  hear  this. 

He  wTas  already  part  way  up  the  stairs,  bearing  the  faint¬ 
ing  girl. 

Up  came  Nat  after  them,  bringing  a  short  ladder. 

“Hooray!”  cried  Bob.  “A  thousand  dollar  check  wouldn’t 
be  half  so  welcome  as  that.” 

I  saw  it  in  the  cellar  as  soon  as  I  went  down,”  said  Nat. 
“Just  the  thing  we  want,  eh?” 

Well,  I  should  smile!  It’ll  help  us  out  of  here,  anyhow.” 

“Yes,  and  out  of  the  place  above,  too.” 

“Try  it — try  it — ah!  she  is  reviving!  It’s  all  right,  Miss 
Ricketts.  It’s  Bob  Sharp  and  Nat  Newton.  Don’t  be  in  the 
least  alarmed.” 

What  w'as  Sallie  saying? 

Nat  did  not  listen. 

He  was  busy  with  the  ladder. 

It  proved  to  be  just  the  thing. 

Not  only  for  the  hole  in  the  broken  floor,  but  for  the  trap 
above. 

Better  still,  Nat  was  sharp  enough  to  find  out  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  secret  spring,  although  this  was  plain  enough  on 
the  under  side. 

Not  a  soul  wras  to  be  seen  when  he  pulled  himself  up  into 
the  room. 

Tables  and  chairs  were  upset. 

Everything  was  in  terrible  confusion. 

The  front  door  stood  wide  open. 

Apparently  they  had  the  place  to  themselves. 

“Coming  up,  Bob?  It’s  all  right!”  called  Nat  down  the 
hole. 

"Yes — yes!  Help  Miss  Ricketts,  will  you,  Nat?” 

Nat  extended  his  hand  gallantly  as  Sallie  came  up  the  lad¬ 
der. 

The  poor  girl  seemed  very  weak  and  nervous. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  speak. 

“All  right,  old  man?”  cried  Bob,  hurrying  up  the  ladder. 

“Yes— yes!” 

“Wre  must  get  out  of  here  at  once  then.  Miss  Sallie,  have 
you  any  wraps  ?” 

“They  may  be  upstairs — in  the  room  they  first  took  me  to, 
Bob.  Please  don’t  be  so  formal  with  me.  I’m  almost  broken¬ 
hearted  and — and ” 

She  began  to  cry,  and  in  fact  looked  very  miserable  indeed. 

“That’s  all  right,  Sallie,  now  don’t  you  worry,  and  don’t 
say  one  word  in  explanation.  We’ll  take  care  of  you.” 

Off  went  Bob  bounding  upstairs. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  loud  exclamation,  and  a  man 
came  rushing  dowm  with  Bob  after  him. 

“Stop  him!  Stop  him!”  Bob  cried. 

Nat  sprang  between  the  man  and  the  door. 

“Don’t  you  try  to  pass  here!”  he  shouted. 

The  man  stopped  short. 

“Say,  gents,  let  up  one  me,  will  yer?  The  house  is  pulled 
and  the  whole  gang  taken  in.  I  hid  under  the  bed.  All  I 
want  now  is  to  get  away.” 

“Let  him  go!”  said  Bob.  “Stop,  though!  By  Jove,  I’ve 
seen  you  before,  my  friend  1” 


“And  I’ve  seen  you,”  said  the  fellow,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

“You’re  the  policeman  who  arrested  me  in  front  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  year  ago.” 

“Was — ain’t  now!  I  got  broke  for  that  job.” 

“Serves  you  right.  So  you  remember  it?” 

“Well,  I  guess  yes!  I  shall  never  forget  how  you  fooled 
me  on  that  money.”  • 

Bob  chuckled  at  the  recollection. 

“I  was  too  many  for  you  and  Brockway  on  that  occasion,” 
he  said. 

“Well,  now,  you  just  were,  and  you  would  have  been  again. 
If  the  boss  ever  lays  hands  on  you  again,  I  ain’t  in  it — 
see?” 

“All  right,  all  right!” 

“Mav  I  go?” 

“Wait!” 

“For  what? 

“Do  you  know  where  the  young  lady’s  things  are?” 

“Yes  ” 

“Get ’them.” 

The  ex-policeman  went  upstairs,  and  presently  returned 
with  Sallie’s  wraps. 

“Say,  you  won’t  give  me  aw'ay,  will  you?”  he  whined. 

“There’s  one  condition.” 

“Name  it.” 

“This  young  lady  has  a  brother.  No  doubt  you  know  him. 
Tell  me  where  he  is,  and - ” 

“Stop,  Bob!”  said  Sallie  hastily.  “I  know  where  Joe  is.” 

“You  do?”  I 

“Yes.” 

“And  I  don’t — I  swear  I  don’t!”  cried  the  policeman. 

“Then  get!”  cried  Bob.  “Don’t  cross  my  path  again  and  I’ll 
let  you  alone.” 

The  man  needed  no  second  bidding. 

He  left  the  house  in  a  hurry. 

The  boys  only  waited  for  him  to  get  a  start,  and  then 
followed. 

No  one  appeared  to  interfere  with  them,  and  they  reached 
the  car  bams  in  safety. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  walk. 

But  as  they  wrere  about  to  enter  the  Randolph  street  car, 
Bob  felt  that  something  must  be  said. 

“Where  are  we  going,  Sallie?”  he  asked.  “It’s  too  late  to 
catch  the  train  for  Brookton,  and - ” 

“And  we  w'on’t  try,  Bob.  I’m  staying  with  my  aunt  over  in 
Erie  street  on  the  North  Side.  Take  me  there,  if  you  please.” 

“One  word  more,  Sallie — Joe.” 

“Oh,  Bob,  my  poor  brother!” 

“Sallie,  I’m  sorry,  but  you  don’t  know  the  worst.” 

“I  know  enough.” 

“Do  you  know  that  Joe  robbed  us  of  $60,000  this  after¬ 
noon?” 

Sallie  caught  her  breath. 

Her  eyes  flashed. 

“If  that  is  true,  and  I  will  not  doubt  you,  Bob  Sharp,  then  I 
have  done  -with  Joe  forever!  I  will  take  you  to  him,  Bob,  and 
you  shall  get  your  money  back  again.  He  is  my  brother  no 
longer.  The  law  shall  take  its  course.” 

“Thunder!”  thought  Nat,  as  he  watched  her  face.  “If  Bob 
don’t  see  what  I  see,  then  he’s  a  fool!” 

What  was  it  Nat  saw  in  the  face  of  the  excited  girl? 

Bob  Sharp  had  loved  Sallie  Ricketts  for  the  last  two  years. 

But  only  one  person  knew  his  secret. 

It  wras  Nat. 

/  -  ,  .  , 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  BIG  SURPRISE  FOR  BOB. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  of  her.” 

“Nor  I,  but  the  time  ain’t  quite  up  yet.” 

“Do  you  think  she  will  keep  her  engagement?” 

“What  did  she  say  to  you  this  morning.  Bob?” 

“Now,  look  here,  Nat,  you  and  I  are  pretty  thick,  but— 
but - ” 

“Never  mind,  old  man.  I  don’t  wrant  to  pry  into  your  busi- 

npcc  99 

“That’s  all  right.” 

“I  only  want  to  know  what  concerns  the  firm.” 
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“You  shall  know  all  in  time,  and  I’ve  no  objection  to  telling 
you  a  part  now.” 

“Tell  what  you  like.” 

“Brockway  caught  her  in  the  street,  Nat.  She  had  just 
turned  the  comer  of  Clark  street,  and  was  going  down  Ene 
when  he  sprang  out  of  an  alley,  caught  her  in  his  aims  and 
thrust  her  into  a  cab.” 

“The  scoundrel!" 

“We  saw  her,  Nat.  She  was  the  veiled  woman! 

“Of  course — of  course!”  „ 

“You  may  wonder  why  she  did  not  make  some  sigrn  then. 

“Well,  I  was  wondering,  I  own.” 

“She  was  gagged  and  had  her  hands  tied  under  her  cloak. 
“No  wonder.  What  would  Brockway  have  done  with  her  if 
we  hadn’t  rescued  her  as  we  did  ?  ” 

“Why,  you  see,  Brockway  claims  to  have  married  her. 

“I  know  that,  of  course.” 

“Well,  there  probably  was  a  marriage,  but  it  was  all  a 
lot.  In  order  to  settle  matters,  Col  Ricketts  drew  up  a 
feed  of  a  piece  of  property  he  owns  in  Chicago  worth  about 
$20,000,  which  he  was  about  to  give  to  Brockway  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  would  not  oppose  a  divorce.” 

“I  gee.” 

“At  the  last  moment,  just  as  the  colonel  was  going  to  sign, 
he  received  warning  that  Brockway  was  about  to  begin  a 

counter  suit,  and - ” 

“And  he  refused  to  sign,  of  course.” 

“Exactly.  Then  Brockway  stole  the  deed  and  skipped.” 

“I  see!  I  see!  When  he  captured  Col.  Ricketts  he  meant  to 
make  him  sign  that  property  away.” 

“He  did,  and  his  plan  was  the  same  now  with  Sallie.  He 
intended  to  blackmail  the  colonel  and  then  skip.” 

“He’s  a  terrible  scoundrel.  Did  you  see  him  this  morning?” 
“See  him!  No!  Didn’t  I  tell  you?” 

“Tell  me  what?” 

“You  might  have  seen  it  in  the  papers.” 

I  haven’t  read  the  papers.  I  only  read  about  our  robbery, 
and - ” 

“Why,  Nat,  Brockway  managed  to  escape  on  the  way  to  the 
station.  He  knocked  the  policeman  down  with  a  pair  of  brass 
knuckles,  and  lit  out.” 

“Thunderation!  Then  he  is  at  large  again!” 

“He  is,  but — beg  pardon,  what  is  it?” 

“Can  you  direct  me  to  the  Palmer  House,  sir?” 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man,  fashionably  dressed,  who 
had  suddenly  stopped  in  front  of  the  boy  speculators  as  they 
stood  on  the  southeast  comer  of  State  and  Munroe  streets 
conversing  as  above. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  following  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  last  chapter. 

It  had  been  a  busy  day  for  the  boys. 

What  with  interviews  with  reporters  appearing  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  complain  against  McBudd,  calling  on  Sallie  Ricketts  at 
her  aunt’s,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  Bob  had  had  all  he 
could  jump  to,  while  Nat  was  as  usual  busy  with  the  office 
work. 

As  far  as  business  went  the  day  had  been  neither  good  nor 
bad. 

And  now  that  night  had  come,  the  boys  were  standing  on 
the  comer  waiting  for  Sallie  Ricketts. 

All  the  hope  of  finding  Joe  rested  upon  this. 

On  this  subject  Sallie  would  only  say  one  thing. 

“Meet  me  by  the  Palmer  House  at  nine  this  evening  and 
you  shall  see  Joe,”  were  her  words.  “If  he  still  has  the 
money  you  shall  have  it  back  if  I  can  influence  him,  and  I 
think  I  can.” 

Could  she? 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope. 

Joe  was  a  very  bad  boy. 

But  Sharp  &  Newton  were  on  time  and  Sallie  Ricketts 
was  not. 

The  night  crowd  on  State  street  had  been  surging  by  them, 
but  no  one  had  stopped  to  say  a  word  until  now. 

“Why,  this  is  the  Palmer  House  right  here,”  said  Bob,  look¬ 
ing  straight  at  the  speaker. 

The  reply  took  him  all  aback. 

“Don’t  you  think  I  know  that,  Bob  Sharp?” 

“Hello!  You  seem  to  know  me.” 

“I  do.” 

“Blest  if  I  know  you,  and  yet  your  face — great  heavens’ 
Sallie!  In  this  disguise!” 

Poor  Bob  almost  dropped. 

But  Nat  had  recognized  Col.  Ricketts’s  daughter  from  the 

first. 


1  “Phew!  Here’s  a  go!”  he  thought.  “Wonder  what  Bob  will 
say  to  this?” 

But  Bob  was  given  no  chance  to  object. 

“It’s  for  your  sake  that  I’ve  put  on  male  attire,  Bob,”  said 
the  girl  hurriedly.  “Don’t  you  criticise,  and  don’t  you  give 
me  away.” 

“Never,  Sallie!  But - ” 

“Stop!  You  want  to  see  my  brother?” 

"Well,  rather.  There’s  no  other  way.  A  lady  can’t  go  where 
I  think  he  is,  and  1  must  go.  Come,  I  am  ready  now.” 

They  started  up  State  street. 

Bob  and  the  disguised  Sallie  walked  together.  Nat  dropped 
behind. 

“Thunder!  There’d  be  some  sick  folks  out  at  Brookton  if 
this  was  known,”  thought  Nat.  “She  thinks  she  knows  where 
Joe  is.  I  wonder  if  she  actually  does?” 

The  first  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  altogether  prob¬ 
able  that  Col.  Ricketts  would  have  been  the  sickest  of  the  lot 
if  he  could  have  seen  his  pretty  daughter  ten  minutes  later. 

For  Sallie  opened  the  door  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  all  three 
disappeared  inside. 

Now,  there  are  many  dives  on  State  street  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  veere  many  more  in  existence  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  evening  of  which  we  write. 

Some  were  tough  and  others  were  tougher. 

The  Rising  Sun  was  the  toughest  of  the  lot. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


AT  THE  RISING  SUN. 


“Drei  bier!  Set  ’em  up  again,  please!” 

Mr.  Bob  Sharp,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sharp  &  New¬ 
ton,  gave  the  order. 

The  tough  waiter  at  the  Rising  Sun  picked  up  the  empty 
glasses — their  contents  was  on  the  floor,  but  the  waiter  didn’t 
know  that — wiped  the  table  with  a  dirty  cloth,  and  hurried 
away  for  more  beer. 

The  long  room  was  crowded  to  suffocation  with  the  worst 
element  of  the  “Windy  City.” 

The  air  was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke,  redolent  with  the 
stench  of  bad  beer  and  worse  whisky,  and  ringing  with  the 
strident  voice  of  a  more  or  less  fair  female  warbler  in  a  blue 
satin  dress,  who  occupied  the  little  stage. 

In  short,  the  Rising  Sun  was  a  typical  State  street  dive,  and 
most  decidedly  a  dangerous  place  for  anv  one,  particularly 
for  a  young  and  innocent  girl  like  Sallie  Ricketts. 

But  for  the  right  and  those  they  love  our  Western  girls  are 
ready  to  do  and  dare  a  great  deal. 

“How  much  longer  have  we  got  to  sit  here?”  whispered  Bob 
across  the  table.  “This  place  is  horrible,  and  there’s  no 
knowing  how  soon  some  one  may  get  on  to  your  disguise.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Bob,”  was  the  answer.  “We’ll  have  to  wait 
till  he  comes.” 

“And  then - ” 

“Then  it’s  purely  a  question  of  money.” 

“You  amazed  me  when  you  told  me  that  Ned  Moffatt  had 
left  home  and  turned  tough.” 

“Well,  you  see  he  was  always  thick  with  Joe,  and  there’s 
no  denying  that  my  brother  is  dangerously  bad.  When  he 
needed  help— and  it  was  pretty  often — he  always  sent  Ned  to 
me.  Three  times  I  have  met  him  here  dressed  like  this.  I 
have  begged  Joe  to  reform.  I  have  given  him  every  cent  I 
could  rake  and  scrape,  but — look!  Now,  keep  cool  Bob’ 
There’s  Ned  Moffat  coming  in  the  door.  If  he  don’t  know 
where  Joe  is  I  can  do  no  more.” 

Was  it — could  it  be  their  old  schoolmate  at  the  Brookton 
Institute  ? 

It  was  no  one  else. 

But  alas!  He  was  sadly  changed. 

A  year  of  fast  living  had  done  its  work  for  Ned  Moffatt 
But  Ned  was  a  bad  fellow  and  had  robbed  his  father. 

Though  he  did  not  look  the  tramp  that  Joe  Ricketts  did  as 
he  came  slouching  along,  pushing  his  way  among  the  tables 
he  looked  very,  very  tough. 

“Ned,  hello!” 

Bob’s  mind  was  full  of  a  thousand  fears  when  he  hailed  his 
old  companion. 
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"What  if  he  should  expose  Sallie?  What — but  pshaw!  The 
deed  was  done  already. 

A  peculiar  smile  passed  over  Ned’s  face  as  he  looked  toward 

the  table. 

He  came  straight  up  to  them  and  sat  down. 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  this  is  a  surprise,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Bob  Sharp,  how  are  you?  Nat  Newton,  put  it  there!  Well, 
well.  So  you  are  out  again,  are  you,  and  in  good  company 
this  time.  I’spose  you’re  after  Joe?” 

And  Ned  looked  at  Sallie  in  a  familiar  way,  which  gave  Bob 
all  he  could  do  to  keep  from  punching  his  head. 

“Look  here,  Moffatt,”  he  said,  “let’s  come  to  business  at 
once.” 

“Certainly.  I  understand  you  fellows  are  great  business 
men  nowadays — regular  bigbugs,  in  fact.” 

“Never  mind  that!” 

“Oh,  but  I  do  mind  it.  I - ” 

"Please  listen  to  him,”  breathed  Sallie.  “You  understand 
why  we  are  here,  Ned?” 

“Certainly.  You  want  to  see  Joe?” 

“Is  he  here?”  asked  Bob,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  Sallie 
even  speak  to  the  fellow. 

“He’s  where  I  can  put  my  hand  on  him.” 

“We  must  see  him  for  a  minute.” 

“It  can  be  fixed,  Bob  Shar-p.” 

“Do  it  then,  and - ” 

"Hold  on,  now.  I’m  no  millionaire.” 

“I’ve  come  prepared  to  pay.” 

“How  much?” 

“I’ll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars,  Ned  Moffatt,  for  I’m  in  a 
hurry,  and  I  see  you’re  on  the  dead  make.” 

“Is  that  so?t  Very  good.  Then  we’ll  make  it  fifty.” 

“Done.  Here’s  your  money.” 

Bob  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills  and  handed  over  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  • 

It  was  a  big  mistake,  of  course. 

Ned  took  the  money  with  a  sickly  air. 

He  felt  that  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  just  as  well 
as  not. 

“He’s  upstairs  here  blind  drunk,”  he  growled.  "Just  come 
with  me  and  I’ll  show  you  the  way.” 

He  led  them  to  the  back  of  the  saloon,  and  opened  a  door 
with  the  air  of  one  entirely  familiar  with  the  place. 

No  one  appeared  to  notice  them. 

Nor  did  any  of  the  drinkers  at  the  tables  notice  Ned  when 
he  came  back  alone  a  few  minutes  later. 

But  a  stout,  red-faced  man,  leaning  on  the  comer  of*the 
bar,  saw  it  all. 

And  New  knew  this.  His  eyes  were  upon  the  man  the  in¬ 
stant  he  entered. 

Ned  stopped  shoft  at  the  door  and  held  up  his  hand. 

Big  Mike  Feeney,  proprietor  of  the  Rising  Sun,  walked 
back  to  the  door  and  scowled  at  Ned. 

“Who’s  them  blokes?”  he  whispered. 

“Friends  of  mine.  They’re  after  Ricketts.” 

“I’m  tired  of  this.” 

“So  am  I.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

"Business,  if  you’re  ready.” 

“Are  they  lined?” 

“Mike,  you  bet.  The  girl  is  Ricketts’s  sister;  the  fellows 
the  firm  of  Sharp  &  Newton.  You’ve  heard  of  ’em,  I  don’t 
doubt.” 

“Well,  I  guess  yes.  The  boy  speculators  on  the  Board  of 
Trade.” 

“Yes.  You  saw  in  the  papers  about  that  $60,000  check  they 
lost  yesterday?” 

"Did  I?  Well,  I  guess  I  did.” 

“It  was  said  that  a  tramp  stole  it.  Don’t  you  see  the  nigger 
in  the  fence?” 

Big  Mike  set  his  teeth. 

“Come,”  he  whispered,  and  led  Ned  Moffatt  out  through  the 
door. 

Ned  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost  when  they  found  themselves  in 

the  hall. 

“No  killing!”  he  gasped.  “I  ain’t  up  to  that.” 

‘  But  I  am,”  snapped  Big  Mike,  thrusting  a  revolver  upon 
hirn.  “That  there  tramp  was  Joe  Ricketts,  and  I’ll  gamble  on 
it.  This  accounts  for  it — he’s  got  the  money  now!  Ned  Mof¬ 
fat,  there  don’t  none  of  them  leave  the  Rising  Sun  alive!” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SALLIE  GETS  A  CLUE. 

“Keep  back,  Bob!  Let  me  talk  to  him  first,”  breathed  Sal¬ 
lie,  as  they  stood  in  front  of  the  door. 

“Look  out!  He  may  strike  you!”  said  Nat. 

“Yes,  don’t  you  do  it,  Sallie!”  said  Bob.  “Confound  it!  Why 
didn’t  one  of  us  have  matches?  What  keeps  Moffatt  so  long 
away  ? ” 

There  was  a  slight  movement  on  the  stairs  below. 

They  thought  Ned  was  coming  then,  and  waited. 

But  he  did  not. 

Bob  began  to  grow  suspicious. 

“I  won’t  stay  here  any  longer.  I  don’t  like  this,”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

“Hold  on!  I’ve  just  found  a  match!”  declared  Nat. 

But  before  he  could  strike  it — before  another  word  could  be 
uttered,  there  was  a  sudden  rush  in  the  darkness. 

Now,  somehow  Bob  felt  it  coming. 

Else  why  should  he  so  suddenly  have  flung  an  arm  around 
Sallie  and  with  all  his  force  pulled  her  down  upon  the  floor. 

This  is  what  he  did. 

The  result  was  startling.  Somebody  must  have  made  a 
lunge  at  them  in  the  darkness. 

Somebody  went  sprawling  over  them. 

Snap! 

Ned’s  match  lighted. 

There  was  Bob  furiously  struggling  with  a  big,  red-faced 
man. 

There  was  a  huge  knife  buried  half  an  inch  deep  in  the 
floor.  There  was  Ned  Moffatt,  miserable  coward  that  he  was, 
standing  looking  on  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Quick  as  thought  Nat  flung  doAvn  the  match  and  rushed 
upon  Ned. 

Crack ! 

One  shot  flew  echoing  through  the  hall. 

Of  course,  Sallie  screamed. 

Equally,  of  course,  there  was  strong  language  used. 

But  it  was  all  over  in  a  moment. 

"I’ve  got  my  man!”  breathed  Bob.  “Nat,  how  is  it  with 
you?” 

Bang — bang! 

This  was  Ned  Moffatt’s  head  going  against  the  wall. 

“And  I’ve  got  mine,  if  I  can  only  hold  on  to  him!”  sputtered 
Nat. 

Bang — bang! 

The  last  two  bumps  settled  it. 

“Hold  up — hold  up!  I  surrender,  Nat  Newton!”  Ned  gasped 
out. 

But  Big  Mike  Feeney  never  said  a  word. 

“Have — have  you  killed  him,  Bob?”  gashed  Nat. 

“Don’t  know.  It  would  serve  him  right  if  I  had.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Don’t  know.  Is  that  Ned  Moffatt?” 

"You  bet!  The  traitor!” 

They  waited  a  moment.  , 

Was  any  one  coming? 

This  was  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  both  the 
boys,  of  course. 

No  one  came. 

They  could  hear  the  clanging  of  the  orchestra  in  the  dive 
below. 

This  drowned  out  all  other  sounds. 

“Look  alive  there!”  breathed  Bob.  “Has  Moffatt  got  a 
match.” 

“Don't  know.  Dassen’t  let  go  to  see.” 

“I’ve  got  lots  of  ’em,”  whined  Ned.  “If  you  will  only  let 
up  on  me,  Nat,  I’ll  give  you  all  the  matches  you  want.” 

Then  Sallie  spoke. 

"I’ll  get  the  matches,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

“Here,”  whispered  Nat. 

“Where  are  they,  Ned?” 

“In  my  vest  pocket.” 

“Feel  for  them,  Sallie.” 

There  was  plenty  of  light  in  a  moment. 

Sallie  found  the  matches  and  lit  a  gas  burner  in  the  hall. 

There  was  Bob,  sitting  upon  Big  Mike  Feeney,  with  the  vil¬ 
lain’s  knife  in  his  hand. 

There  was  Ned  pinned  against  the  wall,  with  Nat’s  hand 
clutching  his  throat. 
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“Is  he  dead?”  breathed  Nat  again.  “If  you’ve  killed  him 


I’ll  tell  you  all.” 


“But  I  haven’t.  I’ve  knocked  him  senseless — that  s  all.  kly 
around,  Sallie.  See  if  Joe  is  in  there.” 

“He  ain’t!”  whined  Ned.  “Let  up,  Nat! 

“Look,  Sallie!”  ordered  Bob  sternly. 

Sallie  ran  into  the  room. 

"There’s  nobody  there,”  she  declared,  coming  out  again  in 
&  second 

“Let’s  have  it,  Ned  Moffatt!” 

Bob’s  tone  was  not  one  to  be  disobeyed.  ,  , 

“It’s  all  a  fake!  He  ain’t  here,  and  I  don’t  know  where  he 
is  99  whined  Ned. 

Sallie  bent  down  and  whispered  something  in  Bob’s  ear. 
“All  right!”  said  Bob.  “Take  that  money  I  gave  Ned  Mol- 
fatt,  Sallie.  He  shan’t  profit  by  this  treachery.” 
uBob  I _ 99 

"Let  it  go,”  said  Nat.  “Don’t  ask  it!  Let’s  get  out  of  this. 
“Is  there  a  way  out,  Moffatt,  without  going  through  the 
dive?”  demanded  Bob.  , 

“There’s  a  door  leading  into  the  alley  at  the  foot  of  the 
stai  rs  99 

“Go,  Sallie!”  breathed  Bob. 

The  disguised  girl  retreated  hastily. 

They  waited  until  she  had  opened  the  door. 

Big  Mike  had  just  revived  then,  and  began  muttering  some¬ 
thing. 

But  the  boys  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  it  was. 

As  a  signal  from  Bob,  Nat  let  go  Ned’s  throat,  and  covering 
him  with  the  revolver  started  for  the  stairs. 

Bob,  still  clutching  the  knife,  leaped  up  and  ran  after  him. 
But  they  were  not  followed. 

The  fight  was  all  knocked  out  of  Big  Mike  Feeney,  and 
Ned  Moffatt  was  a  mere  coward,  after  all. 

A  moment  later  and  our  boy  speculators  with  Sallie  be¬ 
tween  them  were  hurrying  down  State  street. 

“It’s  all  dead  wrong,”  said  Bob.  “We  had  no  business  to 
let  you  go  in  there  so,  Sallie.” 

“But  you  couldn’t  help  it.  It  was  my  doings,  Bob.” 

"We  ought  to  have  helped  it.  But  never  mind.  What’s  that 
letter  you  found  in  that  room?” 

“Hello,  what’s  this  about  a  letter?”  demanded  Nat. 

“I  found  it  on  the  table  in  that  room,”  said  Sallie.  “It  is 
addressed  to  Ned  Moffatt.  I — I  know  the  handwriting.” 

“Ben  Brockway,  of  course,”  said  Bob,  setting  his  teeth. 
“Yes.” 

“Sallie,  read  it.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes.  We  must  know  now.” 

They  drew  close  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  window  of  a  drug 
store,  and  Sallie  read  as  follows: 

“Ned. — I’ve  captured  Ricketts.  He  had  a  small  part  of  the 
swag  about  him,  and  I  think  I  know  how  to  make  him  turn  up 
the  rest.  We’ll  bleed  the  old  man  with  him  or  we’ll  cut  his 
wind — one  or  the  other.  Come  at  once.  The  old  hiding  hole. 
You  know  Ben.” 

Sallie  could  scarcely  finish  reading. 

She  caught  Bob  by  the  am  with  trembling  hand. 

“Save  him,  Bob  Sharp!  Save  my  brother!”  she  breathed. 
“As  for  your  money,  it  shall  be  made  good  to  you!  Father — ” 
“Stop,  Sallie!  We’ll  save  him  anyhow,  money  or  no 
money!”  cried  Bob.  “This  is  to  be  my  last  fight  with  Ben 
Brockway,  and  I  shall  win.” 


of  last  night,  nor  did  you  when  you  were  reading  it  at 
breakfast  in  the  Palmer  House.” 

“No,  no.  It  ain’t  that.” 

"What  then — not  the  judge’s  decision  in  Chicago  and 
Southwestern?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Just  what  we  expected.”  - 

“She  goes  through  Brookton.” 

“She  does!” 

Nat  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  very  satisfied  look. 

"Well,  that’s  immense.” 

“I  haven’t  heard  anything  further  than  what  the  Tribune 
says,  of  course.” 

“Of  course  not  so  early.  Did  you  see  Sallie?” 

“Called  at  her  aunt’s  right  away  after  I  left  you.  She 
seems  none  the  worse  for  her  escapade,  but  terribly  worried 
about  Joe.” 

“You  saw  the  Pinkerton  people?” 

“Yes.” 

"Well?” 

“I  showed  them  the  letter  and  told  them  all.” 

“What  did  they  say?” 

“Promise  everything.” 

“Slow!  Slow!  They  didn’t  give  you  any  idea  what  is  meant 
by  the  old  hiding  hole?” 

“No.  They  think  it  is  in  the  city  somewhere.  Men  have 
been  out  searching  ever  since  we  left.” 

“And  Moffatt  and  that  other  fellow?” 

"I  suppose  the  place  is  being  shadowed.  My  orders  were 
to  make  no  arrests  till  I  gave  the  word.  Sallie  would  have 
it  so.” 

“Then  take  it  all  in  all — well,  we  are  as  far  off  from  our 
$60,000  as  ever.” 

“Just  about.” 

“Seen  Ricketts  &  Co.  this  morning.” 

“I  was  there.” 

“Well,  Colonel  Ricketts  has  gone  to  Buffalo.  He  won’t  be 
back  till  to-morrow.” 

“Just  as  well.  I’d  rather  the  thing  would  be  settled  be¬ 
fore -  Hello!  The  ticker  is  beginning  early  this  morning.” 

Everything  begins  early  in  Chicago  and  ends  late. 

Usually  the  ticker  began  to  tick  at  nine,  but  this  morning 
it  was  ahead  of  time. 

Bob  took  up  the  tape  and  watched  it  for  a  few  moments, 
calling  off  the  various  quotations. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  shout. 

“What’s  now?”  cried  Nat. 

“Judge’s  decision  in  Chicago  and  Southwestern  rendered. 
Inquiry  is  already  being  made  in  the  street  for  the  stock  at 
advancing  prices.  It  is  rumored  that  Baxter  &  Brown  sold 
out  their  large  holdings  early  in  the  week.” 

“That’s  all  right!”  chuckled  Nat.  “We’ll  keep  as  cool  as 
the  old  limestone  cave  on  Fisher’s  creek.” 

The  allusion  was  to  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Brookton  boys 
in  former  days. 

Bob  dropped  the  tape  with  a  shout. 

“By  thunder!  That’s  the  place!”  he  cried. 

“Why,  Bob!  It  must  be!  That’s  what  we  used  to  call  it — • 
the  old  hiding  hole.” 

“We  must  act!”  cried  Bob.  "We’re  clear  of  the  markets, 
we  haven’t  a  cent  up  anywhere  except  on  Southwestern,  and 
that  one  can’t  sell  till  the  colonel  returns.  Let’s  lock  up  the 
office  and  go  for  Brockway  and  our  $60,000.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  ROAD. 


Business  was  lively  at  the  offices  of  Sharp  &  Newton  next 
morning. 

Bob  came  in  about  half-past  eight. 

Nat  was  already  on  hand  opening  the  mail,  which  was 
unasuttily  large. 

“See  the  paper  this  morning,  old  man?”  asked  Bob,  as  he 
came  bursting  in. 

His  excitement  was  so  great  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

“Yes,  what  of  it?  I  didn’t  see  anything  about  our  affair 


“Done!” 

“When  is  the  next  train  for  Brookton?” 

“Ten-thirty.” 

“Finish  up  the  mail  and  meet  me  at  the  depot,  old  .man!” 

And  away  rushed  Bob  with  his  usual  haste. 

When  the  10:30  train  reached  Brookton  that  morning  Bob 
Sharp  and  Nat  Newton  were  the  only  passenger's  to  alight. 

Waiting  for  nothing,  the  boy  hurried  up  to  Main  street, 
and,  hiring  a  team  at  Benson’s  lively  stable,  drove  off  on  the 
Joliet  road. 

“I  say,  Bob,  let’s  head  for  the  Five  Mile  Tavern.” 

"What  for?  It’s  off  the  road  to  the  cave.” 

“It’s  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  want  to  do  a  little  de¬ 
tective  business.  I’ve  got  an  idea.” 

“Which  is?”  * 

“Wait  and  see.” 

It  was  no  use  to  urge  Nat  when  he  wanted  to  be  myste¬ 
rious. 
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Bob  made  no  further  allusion  to  the  matter  and  changed 
the  subject. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  crossroads,  instead  of  turning  off 
toward  the  grist  mill,  which  would  take  them  to  the  creek, 
he  turned  the  other  way,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  at 

the  tavern. 

They  jumped  out.  hitched  the  horses,  and,  entering  the  bar¬ 
room,  called  for  cigars. 

"When  did  you  see  Joe  Ricketts?”  asked  Nat  of  the  bar¬ 
tender,  who  was  also  a  sort  of  general  factotum  about  the 
tavern;  a  fellow  whom  both  the  boys  knew  very  well. 

Oh,  he’s  gone  to  the  bad  entirely,"  was  the  answer. 

“I  know  that.  But  I  hear  he  was  in  town  the  other  day.” 

‘‘Dunno.  Mebbe  so.  He  hain’t  been  here  in  an  age.” 

“Iha;  settles  it,”  said  Nat,  when  they  left  the  tavern  and 
started  back  for  the  road. 

"\\Tiat  was  your  idea?” 

‘‘Thought  mebbe  Joe  came  out  here  direct  the  day  he  stole 
the  check.” 

“Well?” 

In  that  case  I  could  understand  Brockvvay’s  reason  for 
choosing  this  place  to  bring  him.” 

"Blest  if  I  see  what  you  mean  now.” 

“You  don’t?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?  In  that  case  Bi'ockway  would  naturally  think 
the  money  was  in  the  cave,  wouldn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  He  might  or  he  might  not.  But  what’s  the 
matter  with  the  mare?” 

"She’s  limping,  as  true  as  you  live.” 

"Picked  up  a  store,  maybe?” 

“I’ll  get  out  and  see.” 

Nat  reined  in,  leaped  from  the  buggy,  bent  down  and 
picked  up  the  mare’s  foot. 

“Some  one’s  been  fooling  with  this  mai’e!”  he  cried. 

There’s  a  piece  of  an  old  knife  blade  sticking  in  the  frog.” 

Bob  leaped  out  and  joined  Nat. 

At  the  same  instant  two  men  crept  out  from  behind  the 
hedge. 

“Pull  it  out,  why  don’t  you?”  said  Bob. 

“Can’t  get  hold  of  it.” 

"Here,  let  me  try.” 

Whack!  Whack! 

Suddenly  two  stout  clubs  descended. 

Poor  Bob  never  knew  what  struck  him. 

.  He  dropped  in  the  road  and  lay  like  a  log. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NAT  SURPRISES  JOE  RICKETTS  AND  IS  SURPRISED  HIMSELF. 

“Sign!” 

“Never!” 

“Sign,  I  say,  or  you  die!” 

“I’ll  never  sign  for  you,  Ben  Brockway.  Kill  me  as  you 
killed  poor  Bob  Sharp,  if  you  will,  but  my  resolve  is  taken.  I 
shall  stand  firm!” 

“You  fool.  I’ll  give  you  just  ten  minutes  to  think  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  that  time — well,  be  prepared.” 

And  off  stalked  Mr.  Ben  Brockway,  disappearing  in  the 
darkness  of  the  cave. 

It  was  Nat  Newton. 

He  was  lying  on  the  damp  ground  in  the  old  limestone 
cave  on  Fisher’s  creek. 

Hours  had  passed  since  the  attack  on  the  boys  near  the 
Five  Mile  Tavern. 

They  were  sad  hours  for  poor  Nat. 

He  had  seen  Bob  with  his  head  all  cut  and  bleeding,  and 
to  all  appearances  dead,  picked  up  and  flung  over  the  hedge 
by  Brockway  and  the  rascally  bartender  who  had  come  with 
him. 

For  their  approach  had  been  seen,  and  Brockway  had  no 
more  than  left  the  bar-room  than  they  drove  up. 

Of  course,  it  was  he  who  broke  the  knife  blade  in  the  mare’s 
foot. 

His  object  had  been  to  get  them  out  of  the  buggy  so  that 
he  could  better  attack  them,  and  it  had  succeeded  only  too 

well. 


The  instant  Bob  was  disposed  of,  Nat  was  flung  into  the 
buggy,  where  the  bartender  held  him  while  Brockway  crowded 
in  and  drove  to  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  was  not  far 
away. 

Just  what  happened  after  that  Nat  could  'scarcely  have 
told. 

The  next  he  knew  he  was  lying  where  we  find  him  now. 

Brockway  was  bending  over  him,  demanding  that  he  should 
sign  his  name  to  a  paper  the  nature  of  which  he  would  not 
explain. 

Every  threat  the  man  could  think  of  had  been  made,  but 
somehow  Brockway  did  not  seem  disposed  to  carry  them  out. 

“He’ll  kill  me  if  I  sign  perhaps,  but  he  never  will  while 
he  wants  me  to  sign,”  reasoned  Nat. 

^nd  upon  this  he  had  acted. 

He  was  still  alive  to  realize  the  folly  of  which  he  and 
Bob  had  been  g-uilty  in  putting  themselves  in  the  power  of 
this  desperate  man. 

As  Brockway  now  retreated,  Nat  followed  him  with  his 
eyes  as  long  as  they  could  see  him. 

The  cave  was  a  large  one  and  had  many  windings. 

Suddenly  Brockway  turned  a  projecting  point  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  rock  which  formed  its  wall  and  disappeared  from 
view. 

The  instant  he  was  out  of  sight  Nat  began  to  roll  over  and 
over  on  the  ground. 

He  was  evidently  aiming  for  the  right-hand  wall  of  the 
cave. 

Soon  he  reached  it. 

“Hello!”  he  called.  “Hello!” 

A  muffled  voice  spoke. 

“He’s  gone?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  he’ll  be  back  again.”  , 

“Can’t  something  be  done  before  he  returns?” 

“Blamed  if  I  know  what!  I’m  a  prisoner  like  yourself.” 

“Who  else  is  there  with  him,  Joe?” 

“What!  So  you  know  me?” 

“Know  you,  Joe  Ricketts?  Why,  I’d  know  your  voice  any¬ 
where.  I  knew  it  as  soon  as  ever  you  spoke.” 

“Is  that  you,  Nat  Newton?” 

“Why,  of  course  it  is.” 

“Confound  you!  I  wouldn’t  help  you  to  escape  if  I  could!” 

“Answer  my  question.  Who  else  is  with  him?” 

“There  were  three  others  when  they  captured  me  last 
night.  I’ve  been  here  ever  since.  I  don’t  know  where  they 
are  now.” 

“What  did  he  capture  you  for?” 

The  voice  was  silent. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you?” 

“You  can  say  what  you  like.” 

“It  was  to  get  the  money-  you  raised  on  the  check  you 
picked  out  of  Bob  Sharp’s  pocket — ain’t  that  so?” 

“You’ll  never  know!” 

“Won’t  I?” 

“Never!” 

“I’ll  set  you  free  in  two  minutes  if  you’ll  tell.” 

“But  you’re  a  prisoner.” 

“Am  I?” 

“You  said  you  were.” 

“Decide!” 

“How  can  I  tell  you  what  I  don’t  know?” 

“But  you  do  know.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  tell.” 

"It  will  be  the  worse  for  you  if  you  don’t.” 

“Why  will  it?” 

“Confess  or  take  the  consequences  I” 

Now,  Joe  Ricketts,  who  lay  around  behind  the  projecting 
rocks,  tied  up  like  a  Thanksgiving  turkey,  was  suddenly 
amazed  to  see  Nat  Newton  spring  in  upon  him,  holding  a  dark 
lantern,  which  he  flashed  full  upon  his  face. 

“Will  you  tell?”  he  breathed. 

“Great  Godfrey,  Nat,  what’s  this?  You’ve  been  playing 
’possum?  You’re  fooling  me!” 

“I’ll  not  play  with  you.  Will  you  once - ” 

“No,  I  won’t.  I  can  be  just  as  stubborn  as  you  are.” 

“Will  you  twice?” 

“No,  no!” 

“Then  take  your  medicine  you  treacherous  cur!” 

Stooping  down,  Nat  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  dragged 
him  out  into  the  open  cave. 

Here  he  paused  to  listen. 
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‘‘Help,  help,  Ben,  your  prisoner  is  free -  I  give  in!” 

roared  Joe. 

“Quick!  He’ll  spoil  all!”  called  a  voice  from  the  dark¬ 
ness.  e> 

Then  suddenly  something  dropped. 

It  was  a  rope  tied  in  a  noose. 

“Ben!  Ben!  Here!”  bawled  Joe,  as  Nat  seized  the  noose 
and  flung  it  over  his  head,  at  the  same  instant  cutting  the 
cords  which  bound  Joe  in  order  that  the  rope  might  adjust 
itself  under  the  arms.  _ 

“Haul  away!”  he  shouted. 

No  need  of  silence  now. 

Brockway  was  coming. 

After  you  get  him  up  let  down  the  rope  quick  as  light¬ 
ning,  or  your  uncle’s  a  goner!”  cried  Nat. 

Up  swung  Joe  and  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Suddenly  two  shots  rang  out. 

There  was  a  cry. 

The  rope  did  not  come  down  again. 

But  the  shot  was  not  from  Ben  Brockway,  who  now  came 
bounding  toward  the  boy. 

Unfortunate  Nat! 

His  scheme  had  been  well  worked,  but  it  seemed  likely  to 
fail  just  at  the  finish. 

Loud  cries  rang  above  him. 

But  no  rope  came  down.  „ 

.  Setting  his  teeth,  Nat  kicked  over  the  lantern,  extinguish- 
mg  it,  and  backed  against  the  wall  prepared  to  defend  him¬ 
self  as  best  he  could. 

For  Brockway,  using  loud  language  more  forcible  than  ele¬ 
gant,  was  right  upon  him  now. 

/ 


For  some  moments  he  stood  there  pondering  and  listening. 

His  thoughts  ran  something  like  this: 

“I’ll  bet  a  hat  he  don’t  know  thq  cave  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“Of  course,  he’d  put  Nat  in  the  middle  chamber  if  he  wanted 
to  hold  him  a  prisoner.” 

“Maybe  he’s  gone  off  and  left  him.” 

“If  I  can’t  euchre  him  if  he’s  done  that  my  name  ain’t  Bob 
Sharp.” 

Bob  went  out  of  the  cave  on  tiptoe. 

Once  in  the  woods  again  he  ran  along  on  the  line  of  the 
cave  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and  then  dropped  upon  the  ground 
in  the  middle  of  a  thick  clump  of  bushes. 

He  knew  just  what  he  was  about. 

Years  before,  when  he  and  Nat  were  little  boys,  they  had 
made  a  discovery  on  this  very  spot. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  natural  opening  down 
through  the  limestone  which  underlies  the  Illinois  prairies— 
in  short,  a  hole  into  the  cave,  the  chimney  it  used  to  be  called 
by  the  Brookton  boys. 

“Nat!  Nat!  Nat!” 

Bob  had  found  the  chimney  now. 

He  w’as  calling  his  partner’s  name. 

All  was  dark  below. 

Bob’s  heart  beat  wildly  when  the  answer  came  at  last. 

“Hello!” 

“Nat!” 

“Yes.  Bv  thunder,  is  that  you,  Bob?” 

“You  bet!” 

“Thank  God!  T — thought  you  were  dead.” 

The  voice  trembled. 

But  Bob  was  not  willing  to  waste  a  moment  in  sentiment 
then. 

“Nat!  Nat!” 

“Hello!” 

“Are  you  in  the  middle  chamber  of  the  cave?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tied  up,  old  man?” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  HARD  BOY  TO  KNOCK  OUT. 

The  loud  whistle  of  a  train. 

1SjW\at  °1ur  bo.Id  young  speculator,  Mr.  Bob  Sharp 
fiist  head’d  when  he  raised  his  battered  head. 

him  °bab  y  WaS  a  previous  whistling  which  had  revived 
quarter  ofTmife  Svay°f  0,6  “  tt  flew  ,,ast'  P«haPs  a 

felt  a^tegan  toTink°ne’  a"‘'  B°b  manaeed  *°  crawl  t0  his 

What  had  happened  ? 

Where  was  Nat? 

What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

wiftdadrolthe  mem°ry  °f  the  Whole  sit«ation  came  back 

Here  he  was  standing-  behind  the  hedge,  and  it  was  night 

teeth  m“If  ‘  together,”  heGhoughi,  settol  his 

ii  ‘  tt  A  at  amt  in  the  road  then  he  has  been  taken  tn 
the  cave,  no  doubt.  This  was  some  of  Joe  Ricketts’s  dirtv 

ewss  *s  satjati 

Bob  knew  the  locality  as  well  as  he  knew  the  Chicago 
streets  about  the  Board  of  Trade.  vmicago 

He  soon  discovered  wher^  the  wagon  had  turned  off  into 
the  woods— the  tracks  ended  at  the  cave.  1 

StiH  armed— for  Brockway  in  his  haste  had  not  searched 

held  "ffrst  inte  trouble  y  mt°  th"  CaVe'  expectine  Plunge 

had  "chan  (fed  sfnc  el”!  la"t  S.  h"  diScovered  that  »inKS 

,  ,B;5  pie^es  of  the  limestone  rock  had  been  tumbled  down 
blocking  the  way,  all  except  a  narrow  passage.  ’ 

Across  this  passage  a  heavy  wooden  door  had  been  fixed 
progress’thiis1  cut’offl  faSt"n"J  Wh°"  bp  triad  *  aa<>  further 

hiding  tleVmutteted  &"°<le  *  "*ul‘u-  °ut  of  the  °>d 
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rock — it’s  almost  cut  through.” 

“Bully  for  you!  You  can  break  it?” 

“Any  time  I  want  to.” 

“Don’t  do  it  now.  Of  course  it’s  Brockwav?”  v- 
“Yes.” 

“What’s  his  game?” 

“Wants  me  to  sign  some  paper.” 

“The  old  story.  But  what  can  it  be?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“In  the  outer  cave.” 

“Alone?” 

“Haven’t  seen  anybody  else.” 

“Where’s  Joe?” 

“Haven’t  seen  him.” 

“KeeP  c0°h  old  man!  I’m  going  to  the  mill  for  a  rope. 
1 11  yanl:  you  out  of  there  in  no  time.  Don’t  give  yourself 
away  if  Brockway  comes  again.” 

Away  flew  Bob. 

In  spice  of  his  apparent  coolness,  he  had  never  known  such 
anxiety  as  he  felt  now. 

Now  this  happened  while  Joe  Ricketts  was  still  in  his 
drunken  sleep. 

When  Joe  awoke— and  it  was  a  few  moments  later — he  be¬ 
gan  to  call  out  to  some  one  to  come  and  set  him  free. 

Nat  heard  him. 

nni>1-Tie  conyersation  passed  between  them. 

,1;oirlls  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Brock- 

way . 


8eif?ekepfquhi1etVOiCe'  a"d  f°r  reasons  best  kn0'vn  t0  him' 

thJ'’r™,.fCTf,eMt!Ve  Sau'e ,ol<!  demand  and  the  same  refusal  or 
tne  Part  of  Nat,  who  took  care,  you  may  be  verv  sure  tr 

tnr°C^  t  fact  be  coul(1  free  himself  with  one  stout 
tu^r  npon  the  cords  which  held  him  captive 

return  to"  Bob."  "°  *in”  ‘°  dwe“  on  these  tbi„Ka-we  must 

Ccrtaiid y  *not%eryb<>f  teh!^  W#1*  00t  just  “  »  is  Planned  ? 
It  was  so  with  Bob  Sharp  then 

Much  ofntriSbel'Vleck  st00d  an  old  abandoned  (rrist  mill 

doubt"that  ter5dnberyaMftnStil!,in  1,'ace-  ?,nd  » 

bkelj-  other  thinKs  which  would  be  usrful°to  hhnTn  »  nvi’ry 
ent  emergency.  LU  n,m  in  tits  pi*es- 
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H®  readied  the  road  and  was  hurrying  toward  the  mill 
when  suddenly  a  buggy  came  d  iving  furiously  up. 

Bob  stood  aside  to  permit  it  to  pass. 

But  the  buggy  did  not  pass. 

Suddenly  the  horse  was  reined  in  and  a  man  looked  out. 
“Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to — why,  Bob!  Bob  Sharp! 
Heavens,  it  can’t  be  you!” 

“Colonel  Ricketts!  Sallie!” 

Bob  staggered  back,  as  much  astonished  as  though  he  had 
seen  a  pair  of  ghosts.  ' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  THE  CHIMNEY. 


With  one  spring  Colonel  Ricketts  was  out  of  the  buggy. 
Clapping  his  hands  upon  Bob’s  shoulders,  he  went  for  him 
in  his  usual  emphatic  way. 

“What’s  all  this  I  hear?  What’s  all  this?”  he  demanded. 
“I’ve  told  father  all,  Bob?”  called  Sallie.  “He  returned  to 
Chicago  unexpectedly,  and  for  certain  reasons  came  direct  to 
see  me.  Ask  him  not  to  be  too  hard  on  Joe.” 

You  may  be  very  sure  it  did  not  take  Bob  long  to  tell  his 
story. 

No  matter  about  repeating  it,  no  matter  to  detail  Colonel 
Ricketts’s  running  fire  of  comments. 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  now  was  what  happened  after 
the  story  was  told. 

“Bob  Sharp,  by  Godfrey!  You’re  a  brave  fellow.” 

“Of  course  he  is,  and  don’t  waste  time  telling  him  so, 
father,”  called  Sallie,  impatient  at  all  this  delay. 

"Matters  are  in  your  hands,  Bob.  I’m  under  your  orders-. 
What  shall  wTe  do?” 

“If  you’ll  go  back  to  the  chimney  with  me,  sir,  you  and  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  pull  Nat  out.” 

“I’ll  do  it!” 

“As  for  the  rest,  the  detectives - •” 

“Are  they  here?” 

“No!” 

“Confound  those  Pinkertons!  Never  mind.  We’ll  rescue 
Nat  first.” 

‘T  Avas  going  down  to  the  old  grist  mill  for  a  rope,  sir, 
and - ” 

“No  need — no  need!” 

“But - ” 

“Botheration,  boy!  Was  I  a  colonel  in  the  last  war  for 
nothing?  I  expected  we’d  have  trouble.  I  came  down  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  these  things.” 

Then  the  colonel  produced  the  fo'.’.mrirg  articles  from  the 
buggy: 

A  rifle. 

Two  coils  of  stout  rope. 

A  dark  lantern. 

An  ax. 

A  spade. 

WTiat  he  expected  to  do  with  the  latter,  unless  it  was  to  dig 
Joes  grave  with.  Bob  could  not  guess. 

Soon  'hey  were  on  their  way  to  the  chimney. 

“We’d  better  be  a  little  careful  about  how  we  move,”  said 
Bob.  “Don’t  you  think  so.  sir?” 

“Pooh,  pooh!”  sputtered  the  colonel.  "As  though  I  was 
afraid  of  a  dozen  Brockways!” 

“No,  no!  But  we  don’t  want  him  to  stick  a  knife  into  Nat. 
Stand  here  while  I  see  if  it’s  all  right.” 

Bob  now  lighted  the  lantern. 

Ben  ling  down  over  the  hole,  he  found  he  could  see  Nat 
lying  quietly  on  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

-  >'at!”  he/breathed.  “Oh,  Nat!” 

“Hush!  Brockway’s  coming,  Bob,”  was  the  low  reply. 
“Keep  still  till  he’s  gone.” 

"Why  not  let  me  pull  you  up  now?”  whispered  Bob. 

“Hush!  Not  so  loud.  Joe  Ricketts  is  here.  We  want 

him.” 

Before  Bob  could  answer  he  heard  Brockway’s  approaching 

footsteps. 

“I’ll  let  him  manage  it  his  own  way,”  he  resolved. 

But  a-  he  was  about  to  rise  he  managed  to  let  the  lantern 
drop  down  the  chimney. 

Luckily  for  Nat,  it  fell  on  him. 


There  was  no  noise.  Brockway  neither  heard  nor  saw,  am 
Nat  secreted  the  lantern  in  a  jiffy. 

“Colonel!  Here!”  whispered  Bob. 

They  both  bent  over  the  hole  and  watched. 

Brockway  came  nearer  death  than  he  imagined. 

Colonel  Ricketts  would  have  shot  the  man  during  tha 
conversation  with  Nat  if  Bob  had  not  stayed  his  hand. 

For  Bob  reasoned  just  as  Nat  did. 

He  felt  sure  Brockway  would  do  no  killing. 

As  for  what  happened  after  that  we’ve  told  it  already. 

Bob  and  Nat  scarcely  needed  to  speak  to  each  other. 

Nat  knew  Bob  was  watching. 

Quick  action  and  no  waste  words  followed. 

Then  up  came  Joe  Ricketts  out  of  the  hole. 

Scarcely  had  Bob  and  the  colonel  began  to  pull  on  the  rope, 
when  Saliie  came  rushing  toward  them  with  a  warning  cry. 

“There  are  men  hiding  in  the  bushes!”  she  breathed. 

“To  blazes  with  them!”  snapped  the  colonel.  “Joe  Ricketts, 
you  young  rascal,  where’s  that  sixty  thousand  dollars  you 
stole  ? ” 

“Great.  Scott!  the  governor!”  gasped  Joe. 

Crack! 

Crack ! 

Suddenly  two  shots  rang  out  upon  the  stillness. 

“Surrender!”  shouted  a  voice  behind  them. 

And  out  from  the  bushes  six  men  burst,  carrying  rifles  in 
their  hands. 

They  rushed  at  our  little  party,  coming  upon  them  like  a 
cyclone. 

They  flung  themselves  upon  the  colonel. 

Two  others  tackled  Bob,  while  the  remaining  one  of  the 
six  thrust  a  pistol  in  poor  Sallie’s  face. 

“We’ve  got  you  foul  now,  Ben  Brockway!”  hissed  one  of 
the  colonel’s  assailants,  striking  the  big  man  of  Brookton  a 
stunning  blow. 

“Here,  Bob,  quick!  The  rope,  the  rope!”  came  Nat’s  voice 
from  the  cave. 

But  Bob  was  struggling  with  the  two  men. 

Poor  Nat  called  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


CONCLUSION. 

t 

“Quit,  you  fool!  Don’t  you  know  your  friends  .  ” 

Out  from  the  bushes  a  man  came  running  as  the  unequal 
struggle  began.  . . 

It  was  Mr.  Bills,  the  Pinkerton  man,  who  had  led  the  raid 
on  the  old  mansion  near  the  limekilns.  ^ 

“Thunder!  I  thought  we  had  ’em!”  growled  the  man  who 
had  struck  Colonel  Ricketts. 

Then  there  was  a  scene. 

All  tried  to  talk  together. 

“Stop!  Stop!”  shouted  Bob.  “Nat  is  below.  Brockway  is 
upon  him.” 

He  could  not  make  them  listen — they  would  not  under¬ 
stand.  / 

Colonel  Ricketts  was  roaring  like  a  mad  bull. 

Mr.  Bills  was  trying  to  explain. 

It  was  all  talk  and  no  work  with  everybody  but  Bob. 

“Drop  me  the  rope,  Sallie!  I’m  going  to  save  Nat!”  shouted 
Bob. 

Presto ! 

With  one  bound  he  made  the  chimney. 

Without  a  second  of  hesitation  he  dropped  into  the  cave. 
Just  in  time. 

There  was  Brockway  clutching  poor  Nat  by  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  held  a  cocked  revolver. 

Did  he  mean  to  shoot? 

Bob  never  waited  to  ask  him.  be  sure  of  that. 

His  sudden  descent  startled  the  man  and  lie  hesitated. 
Crack! 

Not  Brockway’s  revolver,  but  Bob’s. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  boy  fired. 

“Heavens!  I’m  shot!”  groaned  Brockway,  staggering  back. 
He  raised  his  pistol  and  fired  at  Bob  in  on*'  last  effort. 
But  the  ball  flew  wide  of  the  intended  mark. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away  there  stood  our  boy  specula- 
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tor  in  as  good  shape  as  though  the  shot  had  never  been 
fired. 

But  Ben  Brockway  lay  unconscious  at  their  feet. 

It  was  all  over.  .  .  ,  . 

They  were  moments  for  quick  action,  and  not  for  louu  tanc, 
and  Detective  Bills  was  the  man  who  did  the  work,  executing 
the  orders  of  our  brave  young  friend,  Mr.  Bob  Sharp. 

It  was  Bob  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  Mr.  Bills  at  the 
top. 

Brockway  was  hauled  up. 

He  was  entirely  unconscious. 

Even  Colonel  Ricketts  had  nothing  to  say  when  he  saw  the 
condition  of  the  man. 

Then  up  came  Nat. 

Then  Bob. 

Then  there  were  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

“I  had  to  shoot  him — I  couldn’t  help  it,”  gasped  Bob,  very 
white  about  the  gills.  “I  hope  I  haven’t  killed  the  man. 

“Bosh!  He  richly  deserves  it!”  exclaimed  Detective  bills. 
“I’ll  take  care  of  him  and  of  you — don’t  you  say  a  word. 

Now,  Joe  Ricketts  had  never  said  a  word. 

His  legs  were  still  tied  securely  or  he  might  have  run  away. 
“I  don’t  ask  no  favors,”  he  growled  now.  Say,  father,  you 

better  let  up  on  me  for  your  own  name,  or - ” 

“Shut  up,  you  ungrateful  rascal!”  roared  the  colonel,  leav¬ 
ing  the  wretched  Pinkerton  man  who  had  made  at  least  a 
dozen  profound  apologies;  and,  turning  on  his  son,  he  shouted, 
“Produce  that  money  you  stole  from  Bob  Sharp  and  you  shall 
be  allowed  to  go;  refuse  and  I’ll  not  raise  a  finger  to  save  you 
from  Joliet.” 

Joe  hesitated. 

But  it  was  onlv  for  a  moment. 

“Let  it  be  so,  then.  You’ll  find  what’s  left  of  your  money 
in  the  meal  trough  down  at  the  grist  mill.  Bob  Sharp,  but  just 
you  wait,  my  time  will  come!  I’ll  get  square  with  you!  Now, 
then,  take  me  there,  get  your  money  and  let  me  go.” 

“Colonel  Ricketts  wants  to  see  Sharp  &  Newton  right 
away.” 

This  was  the  message. 

The  office  boy  from  Ricketts  &  Co.  came  bursting  in  upon 
our  boy  speculators  before  Nat  had  time  to  open  the  mail. 
“Tell  him  we’ll  be  right  around,”  was  Bob’s  answer. 

Away  went  the  boy,  slamming  the  door. 

It  was  the  next  morning. 

The  end  of  the  strange  night’s  work  is  soon  told. 

The  money  was  found  in  the  meal  trough  at  the  gi'ist  mill, 
just  as  Joe  Ricketts  had  stated. 

After  that  the  colonel  and  Sallie  went  home  in  their  buggy. 
Bob  and  Ned  rode  in  the  big  wagon  wlrch  had  brought  out 
the  Pinkerton  men,  whose  late  arrival  neither  helped  matters 
nor  hindered  them. 

Brockway,  who  soon  regained  consciousness,  proved  to  be 
but  slightly  wounded  after  all. 

Bob  was  only  too  glad  to  have  Mr.  Bills  on  hand  to  take 
charge  of  the  scoundrel,  who  ended  up  the  night  in  the  Brook- 
ton  jail. 

Joe  Ricketts  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  left  behind. 

As  soon  as  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise  he  walked  off  in 
spite  of  Sallie’s  pleadings. 

Nor  did  Colonel  Ricketts  relent. 

Thus  Bob  and  Nat  went  to  bed  in  pretty  good  season  after 

all. 

They  had  not  seen  the  colonel  since. 

Next  morning  they  went  to  Chicago  as  usual,  and  the  colo¬ 
nel’s  message  came  the  first  thing. 

In  ten  minutes’  time  the  boys  were  closeted  with  the 
Brookton  magnate. 

“Well,  how  about  the  money?”  was  the  first  question  put. 
"Have  you  counted  it?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Bob. 

“How  much?” 

“A  little  over  fifty  thousand.” 

“Name  your  figures.” 

Bob  did  so. 

The  colonel  immediately  produced  his  checkbook  and  wrote 
a  check  for  the  balance. 

“But  we  can’t  take  this,  sir,”  protested  Bob.  “It’s  not  your 
fault,  and - ” 

"Stop!  Take  it!  How  about  that  C.  &  S.  stock?  I  hear 
you  got  ahead  of  me  at  Baxter  &  Brown’s?” 

“No,  no.  We  bought  it  for  you,  colonel.” 


“No,  you  didn’t.  You  bought  it  on  your  own  account.  I 
know.” 

Was  he  angry? 

Bob  hastened  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

Then  he  produced  the  stock,  and  laid  it  on  the  desK. 

“Look  here,  young  man,  do  you  kJ0W  s  ?  ” 

in  the  market  wdiile  you  were  out  attending  to  my  busings.  . 

demanded  the  ..colonel. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“That  stock!” 

“Is  yours  for  just  what  we  paid  for  it . 

“Do  you  know  what  it’s  worth  to-day?  .  .  ., 

“No;*  I  haven’t  had  time  to  look  up  this  morning,  and  it 

don’t  make  a  bit  of  difference.” 

“Look  at  the  tape.  Look  now!”  .  .  .  _ 

Bob  walked  to  the  colonel’s  private  ticker  and  picked  up 

tho  tape.  . 

He  soon  struck  the  quotation  on  C.  &  o. 

It  had  jumped  more  than  a  hundred  points. 

The  boy’s  head  swam.  , 

At  that  qv'WV.i.m  stock  was  worth  many  thousand 

more  than  it  had  cost. 

“Colonel  Ricketts,  I’ll  never  take  it!”  he  cried. 

“Consult  your  partner.  Has  he  nothing  to  say  . 

“No,  no!”  cried  Nat.  “I  see  by  Bob’s  face,  she  s  gone  up, 
but  I  won’t  be  consulted.  Whatever  Bob  says  goes.” 

“Not  here!”  said  the  colonel,  bringing  down  his  fist  upon 

the  desk  with  a  bang.  „  .  .. 

“Sharp  &  Newton  bought  that  stock  and  they  shall  keep  it. 
Mine  is  for  sale.  Buy  it  and  own  the  road.” 

“But,  Colonel - ”  _  , 

“Shut  up!  I  will  be  obeyed  by  some  one.  Bob  Sharp: 

“Sir!” 


"I  disposed  of  one  son  last  night  because  he  was  no  good. 

I  want  another.  I  have  secured  the  divorce  for  my  girl  at 
last.  Marry  Sallie — be  my  son — it’s  all  in  the  family, 
and - ” 

And  Bob  did  it,  and  so  our  story  ends,  and  we  may  just  as 
well  cut  it  short  in  the  middle  of  the  Colonel  Ricketts’s  speech 
as  anywhere  else. 

Bob  married  Sallie  in  six  weeks’  time. 

On  that  day  Sharp  &  Newton  were  rated  by  Bradstreet  ond 
Dunn  at  $2,000,000. 

Most  of  it  was  made  on  the  wonder  rise  in  C.  &  S. 

On  that  day  Bob  Sharp  was  just  nineteen  and  Nat  Newton 
two  weeks  over  that  age. 

On  that  day  Ben  Brockway  went  back  to  Joliet. 

On  that  day  Ricketts  &  Co.  went  into  liquidation. 

“I  have  got  enough,”  the  colonel  declared  to  Bob.  “I’m  a 
silent  partner  in  Sharp  &  Newton  from  this  out.” 

And  the  last  check  drawn  in  the  colonel’s  old  checkbook — 
Bob  saw  it  long  afterward — was  in  favor  of  uoseph  Ricketts 
for  $20,000. 

On  the  margin  of  the  stub  was  written: 

“I  have  decided  to  give  the  boy  another  chance.” 

Now  this  was  like  the  colonel’s  kind  heart,  which  lay  away 
down  under  his  hasty  temper. 

But  it  did  Joe  no  good. 

The  twenty  thousand  was  soon  blown  in,  and  Joe,  like  his 
friend  Ned  Moffatt,  came  to  an  early  grave. 

But  Sharp  &  Newton  are  still  flourishing. 

They  are  the  biggest  of  the  big  men  in  their  native  town. 
They  are  magnates  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

But  to  us  they  remain  The  Bov  Speculators  of  Brookton 
who  became  Millionaires  at  Nineteen. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “ROB  RUDDER,  THE  BOY 
PILOT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.” 


A  GOOD  INVENTION 

In  a  Western  State  where  grasshoppers  threat¬ 
ened  entirely  to  destroy  farm  crops,  an  inventive 
farmer  made  the  grasshopper-catcher,  says  Popular 


Science  Monthly, 
work  over  which 
front  section  the 
mounted  to  form 


The  device  consists  of  a  frame- 
is  stretched  canvas.  On  lower 
teeth  of  a  mowing  machine  are 
a  “catcher.”  As  the  contrivance 
moves  over  the  field  the  insects  jump  and  are  caught 
by  the  catcher.  A  horse  pulls  the  grasshopper- 
catcher  along. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


SKINS  OF  AQUATIC  ANIMALS  USED  FOR 
LEATHER  MAKING 

Leather  of  all  types  and  adaptable  for  the  varied 
services  for  which  the  tanned  skins  of  domesticated 
animals  are  utilized  is  now  being  made  from  the 
skins  of  various  aquatic  animals,  including  ray, 
shark,  sturgeon,  paddle  fish,  whale  and  porpoise. 
Development  of  this  new  branch  of  the  leather  in¬ 
dustry  has  reached  the  stage  where  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  converted  into  men’s,  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes  and  belts,  wallets,  portfolios,  brief 
cases,  etc. 

According  to  Alfred  Ehrenreich,  president  of  the 
Ocean  Leather  Company,  of  New  York,  who  for 
some  time  past  has  been  working  on  processes  for 
the  efficient  tanning  of  fish  skins,  the  production  of 
this  new  form  of  leather  is  only  in  its  infancy  and 
holds  strong  possibilities  of  a  rapid  and  large 
growth.  Reclaiming  plants  are  operated  by  this 
company  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C.;  Cape  Lookout, 
N.  C. ;  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  and  Sanibal  Island,  Fla., 
where  with  comparatively  limited  facilities  an  aver¬ 
age  of  200  large  fish  is  caught  daily.  Nets,  hooks 
and  pound  or  wire  trap  nets  are  used  in  gather¬ 
ing  fish,  including  mammals. 

At  the  reduction  plants  the  fish  are  stripped  of 
their  skins,  which  are  shipped  to  the  company’s 
tannery  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  the  finished  leather 
is  produced.  Mr.  Ehrenreich  declares  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  tannery  is  treating  about  500  hides  a  week, 
but  that  next  year  it  is  likely  that  the  weekly  output 
will  range  from  2,000  to  6,000  hides. 

Sole  leather  that  is  said  to  be  indestructible  is 
made  from  chagreen,  or  the  outer  grain  of  nurse 
sharks  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  in  south  At¬ 
lantic  waters.  This  grain  contains  a  hard  substance 
which  is  also  used  for  the  making  of  emery  wheels.; 
Experiments  are  now  being  made  to  adapt  this  mate-‘ 
rial  for  service  in  diamond  cutting  in¬ 
struments.  Gullets  of  seal  are  made 
into  covers  for  medicine  and  per¬ 
fume  bottles  and  also  can  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  chamois 

skin. 

Nothing  goes  to  waste  at  the  re¬ 
duction  plants  or  the  tannery.  The 
stomachs  of  sharks  are  converted 
into  shoe  and  fancy  leather,  while  the 
intestines  of  porpoise  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  thin  leather  suitable  for  manu¬ 
facturing  infants’  and  children’s 
y^oes.  All  species  of  sharks,  rays  and 
devil  fish  (“manta”)  can  be  made  into 
k  shoes,  bag  or  fancy  leather. 

“All  species  of  the  whale  family 
which  we  catch,  such  as  killer 
►  whales,  blackfish  and  porpoise — all 


mammals,”  said  Mr.  Ehrenreich,  “can  be  made  into 
shoe,  bag  or  fancy  leather.  Splits  also  can  be  made 
into  leather  for  shoes.  By-products  of  our  reduc¬ 
tion  plants  include  food,  fertilizer,  chicken  and 
cattle  feed,  oil,  glue,  strings  for  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  skins  for  sausages.  Shark  fins  are  sold 
to  Chinese  as  delicatessen,  and  we  find  a  service 
for  the  blood  of  this  animal  as  a  tanning  material. 
Sharks,  rays  and  devil  fish  have  oil  in  their  livers 
which  has  a  commercial  value,  and  all  species  of 
whales  have  oil  in  the  blubber,  head  and  jaw. 


MUSKET  BROUGHT  HERE  IN  1683 

IS  FIRED  JULY  FOURTH 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration  at  Paris  Hill,  Me.,  was  the  annual  firing  of 
the  historic  old  flintlock  musket  at  the  late  home¬ 
stead  of  ex-Congressman  Virgil  D.  Parris.  This 
old  musket  was  brought  over  from  London  in  1683 
by  Thomas  Parris,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this 
country. 

It  was  carried  in  the  war  for  American  indepen¬ 
dence  through  six  campaigns  and  several  battles  by 
Capt.  Josiah  Parris,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  L. 
Parris,  a  former  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
New  York  City,  who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  fired  the 
historic  weapon  at  the  old  Parris  homestead  as  usual 
upon  July  4. 

History  records  that  this  gun  has  been  fired  on 
every  Fourth  by  Capt.  Parris  or  his  descendants 
since  1776;  as  follows: 

“After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  every 
Fourth  of  July  he  discharged  the  gun  he  carried 
during  the  conflict,  a  custom  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son  and  grandsons  to  the  present  time.” 


cm 


ATTENTION,  SCENARIO  WRITERS! 

Get  the  New  Book  on  Scenario  Construction 

SCENARIOS 

By  JAMES  P.  COGAN  Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy 

It  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the  method  of  construction  and 
submission  of  scenarios. 

Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writing,  from  the  most 
elemental  to  the  most  advanced  principles. 

This  treatise  covers  everything  a  person  must  know  in  order  to  become  a 
successful  scenario  writer. 

All  the  newest  wrinkles  are  clearly  explained,  and  every  known  good  point 
is  shown,  to  increase  your  chance  of  selling  your  work. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWS-DEALERS  AND  BOOK  STORES. 

If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  price,  35  cents,  in  money  or 
postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address: 

L.  SENAItENS,  Number  219  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


IN  TERES  TING  ART ICLES 


TEN  THOUSAND  BRIDES 
Marriages  between  American  soldiers  and  French 
girls  continue  at  an  amazing  rate.  At  one  time 
these  unions  averaged  thirty  a  day.  Already  more 
than  10,000  have  taken  place,  and  the  total  may  run 
as  high  as  15,000. 

Pierre  Figerou,  writing  in  L’ Avenir,  points  out 
that  the  French  people  count  more  on  these  unions 
to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  America 
and  France  than  on  the  League  of  Nations.  They 
also  help  to  solve  another  problem,  namely,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  is  to  become  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  French  women  unable  to  marry  because  of 
the  tremendous  depletion  of  France’s  man-power 
through  the  war. 


AIRPLANE  LURED  BEES 
One  of  the  largest  apiaries  in  the  State  was 
robbed  of  half  its  million  bees  recently  when  an  air¬ 
plane  from  Park  Field,  Tenn.,  passed  over  the  bee 
farm  of  Martin  Polk,  near  Patterson,  Mo.,  with  a 
huge  bouquet  of  magnolias.  Scenting  the  rich 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  bees  swarmed  from 
their  hives  and  began  the  pursuit  of  the  sugar- 
scented  airplane,  which  was  on  the  way  to  the 
funeral  of  a  former  lieutenant  of  aviation.  Fully 
half  a  million  bees  are  estimated  to  have  followed 
the  airplane.  When  last  seen  the  bees,  forming  a 
large  cloud  against  the  sky,  were  pursuing  the  plane 
in  a  westward  direction.  They  are  known  to  have 
followed  the  plane  at  least  twenty  miles,  and  they 
have  not  returned  to  Poplar  Bluff  yet. 


WASTING  1,200,000  TREES  EVERY  YEAR 

The  amount  of  waste  paper  collected  in  all  of 
great  Britain  was  about  1,000  tons  a  week  in  1914. 
By  1918  this  had  been  increased  to  6,000  tons  per 
week,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  500  per  cent., 
said  M.  L.  Baldensperger,  Chief  of  the  Waste  Re¬ 
clamation  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  a  speech  to  the  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs. 

“Waste  material  is  the  protector  of  our  natural 
resources.  Waste  paper,  utilized  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  other  paper  material,  serves  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  wood  pulp.  It  requires  eight  trees  of 
mature  growth  to  produce  a  ton  of  paper  pulp. 
Every  ton  of  waste  paper  which  can  be  substituted 
will  save  eight  trees  for  other  uses.  In  our  urban 
centres  we  send  annually  to  the  dump  approximately 
13  tons  of  usable  waste  material  for  every  1,000  in¬ 
habitants.  and  20  per  cent  of  this  tonnage  is  made 
up  of  waste  paper. 

“Based  upon  the  approximation  of  the  present 
poulation  of  our  country,  we  are  sending  annually 
to  the  dump  at  least  150,000  tons  of  waste  paper,  or 


twice  as  much  paper  as  was  collected  in  all  of  Great 
Britain  in  1918.  This  amount  represents  the  sub¬ 
stituted  power  for  at  least  1,200,000  trees  of  mature 
growth.”  _ _ 

DEMPSEY-WILLARD  RECEIPTS 

DWINDLE  TO  $452,000 

Gate  receipts  of  the  heavyweight  championship 
bout  between  Jack  Dempsey  and  Jess  Willard  on 
July  4  were  unofficially  announced  at  approximately 
$452,000.  The  attendance,  Tex  Rickard  said,  was 
between  20,000  and  21,000. 

These  approximate  figures  were  authorized  by 
Rickard  because  of  the  delay  in  arriving  at  the 
official  attendance  and  receipts. 

Revenue  agents  are  checking  up  the  figures  to 
determine  the  amount  of  war  tax  due  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  probably  will  not  finish  the  task 
for  several  weeks. 

Rickard  left  for  New  York  without  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  money  the  bout  drew  or  what  his 
profits  were. 

The  announcement  that  the  bout  drew  only  about 
20,000  persons,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  arena,  was  a  big  surprise. 

Rickard  said  that  all  of  the  $60  seats  were  sold, 
and  that  virtually  all  of  the  $50  seats  were  disposed 
of,  but  that  the  disappointment  came  in  the  sale  of 
the  cheaper  seats,  which  sold  for  $10.  Provision 
had  been  made  to  seat  between  35,000  and  40,000 
persons  in  the  $10  section,  but  only  about  5,000 
seats  were  sold. 

The  Toledo  charity  fund  will  be  enriched  by  vir¬ 
tually  $31,500  as  the  result  of  the  contest.  The  city 
received  seven  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  The 
money  will  be  used  in  endowing  hospital  beds  for 
the  poor  and  taking  children  of  poor  families  on 
summer  vacations.  The  Government  will  receive 
nearly  $41,000  in  war  taxes. 

Many  shrill  cries  were  heard  from  those  who 
counted  on  making  big  profits  from  the  crowd  here 
on  July  4  for  the  big  bout  and  who  suffered  only 
losses. 

Ad.  Q.  Thacher,  matchmaker  of  the  Toledo  Box¬ 
ing  Commission,  who  converted  an  abandoned  five- 
story  building  into  a  sleeping  dormitory,  dropped 
$4,100  on  the  venture. 

On  the  night  of  July  3  there  were  only  nineteen 
persons  registered,  and  twelve  of  this  number  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  avoiding  the  clerks  who  were  supposed  to 
collect  $5  from  each  sleeper. 

One  concessionnaire,  who  invested  $900  in  peas 
nuts,  sold  $70  worth.  The  lemonade  concession¬ 
naire  lost  heavily  because  the  soldier  ushers  would 
not  permit  venders  to  circulate  among  the  crowd. 
And  without  lemonade  the  crowd  refused  to  eat 
peanuts. 
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GOOD  READING 


SHOOTS  BIG  BEAR. 

^  H.  Fioge  and  Harold  Stark,  making  a  trip  to 
Ccrnicopia,  Minn.,  a  few  nights  ago  about  8  p.  m., 
were  attacked  by  two  large  bears,  while  making  re¬ 
pairs  on  their  car.  They  were  surprised  by  the 
growl  of  the  male  bear,  who  was  standing  on  its 
hind  legs  not  over '25  feet  away.  Mr.  Fioge  imme¬ 
diately  got  a  small  automatic  revolver  which  he 
always  carries  along  in  the  car  and  by  keeping  cool 
succeeded  in  killing  one  bear,  which  weighed  300 
pounds  dressed  and  was  thought  to  be  about  three 
years  old. 

The  bear  was  shot  about  eleven  miles  out  of 
Bayfield  along  the  Cornicopia  highway  near  the 
White  farm. 

As  there  is  a  closed  season  on  bear,  A1  Powell,  the 
local  game  warden,  took  the  carcass,  turning  it  over 
to  the  department  at  Madison  to  be  properly  dis¬ 
posed  of. 


OUR  NAVY  PLANS  HUGE  DIRIGIBLES 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  dirigible  of 
3,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity  and  another  of  5,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  capacity  have  been  perfected  by  the 
Navy  Department,  and  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  a  hangar  with  a  10,000,000  cubic 
feet  capacity  to  house  the  big  ships,  it  became 
known  recently. 

From  this  time  on  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
race  between  the  United  States,  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  construction  of  dirigibles.  Assuming, 
experts  say,  10,000,000  cubic  feet  to  be  the  limit 
within  the  next  five  years,  such  a  ship  would  be 
'  1,100  feet  long  and  134  feet  in  diameter.  Her 
length  would  be  200  feet  more  than  that  of  the 
Leviathan. 

The  American  5,000,000  cubic  feet  ship  will  have 
a  length  of  300  feet  and  a  diameter  of  106  feet.  The 
diameter  of  the  R-34  is  78  feet.  She  has  a  cubic 
dimension  of  2,000,000  feet. 

Naval  experts  point  out  that  America  must  have 
ship  for  ship  of  the  enormous  dirigible  type  with 
any  nation  in  the  world,  or  she  must  provide  some 
«  means  not  yet  invented  to  cope  with  an  attack  by  a 
hostile  fleet  of  giant  aircraft,  which  the  flight  of  the 
R-34  ha3  demonstrated  as  possible. 

The  Navy  Department  proposes  as  an  initial  ex¬ 
periment  to  build  a  dirigible  the  size  of  the  R-34. 
Construction  experts  say  that  the  British  ship  is  a 
.duplicate  of  the  famous  German  L-33,  which  was 
Drought  down  at  Little  Wigbury,  England,  in  1916. 
-  The  L-33  was  the  latest  thing  Germany  possessed  at 
that  time. 

The  British  experts  studied  their  prize,  and  the 
*  R-34  is  the  result.  More  than  one  thousand  draw¬ 
ings  and  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  the  L-33 


have  been  loaned  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
United  States  Construction  Department. 

The  Navy  Department  has  now  at  its  disposal 
$2,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  dirigible  and 
$1,500,000  for  construction  of  a  vessel  of  that  type. 
It  was  indicated  recently,  however,  that  the  navy 
may  not  make  any  purchase  and  may  divert  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  to  building  a  dirigible  after  its  own 
plans.  For  the  great  ships  of  the  future,  it  is 
stated,  Congress  must  provide  the  money. 


WONDERFUL  CLOCKS 

In  Switzerland  are  made  clocks  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  hands  and  faces.  The  time-piece  merely  stands 
in  the  hall,  and  one  presses  a  button,  which  by 
means  of  the  phonographic  internal  arrangements 
call  out  “Half-pa^t  four,”  or  “Five  minutes  to  ten,” 
or  whatever  the  time  may  be. 

A  Swiss  has  invented  a  remarkable  sick-room 
clock.  When  a  button  is  pressed  an  electric  lamp 
behind  the  dial  throws  the  shadow  of  the  hours  and 
hands  magnified  upon  the  ceiling,  so  that  invalids 
can  see  it  from  bed  without  craning  their  necks  or 
putting  themselves  to  any  inconvenience. 

A  Dutch  shoemaker  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  lei¬ 
sure  moments  in  constructing  a  clock  of  the  grand¬ 
father  shape  nearly  six  feet  high,  made  entirely  of 
straw.  The  wheels,  pointers,  case  and  every  detail 
are  exclusively  of  straw.  The  clock  is  said  to  keep 
good  time. 

The  clock  of  the  Lyons  Cathedral  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  the  legend  describing  it  is 
as  follows:  The  cock  crows,  the  bell  sounds  the 
hours,  the  little  bells  the  Sancta  Spiritus,  the  angel 
opens  the  gate  to  salute  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  heads 
of  the  two  lions  move  the  eyes  and  the  tongue,  the 
astrolable  shows  the  .hours  in  its  degrees  and  the 
movement  of  the  moon.  Moreover,  the  perpetual 
calendar  shows  all  the  days  of  the  year,  the  feast 
days  and  the  bissextile.  The  hours  at  which  the* 
chimes  are  complete  are  five  and  six  in  the  morning, 
midday,  and  1  and  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
chimes  at  the  other  hours  are  restricted  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  cathedral  service. 

Complicated  indeed  is  the  clock  of  the  Beauvais 
Cathedral.  It  is  saidito  be  composed  of  92,000  sepa¬ 
rate  pieces,  according  to  a  French  statement.  One 
sees  on  the  fifty-two  dial  plates  the  hour,  the  day, 
the  week  and  the  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  tides,  the  time 
in  the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  together  with 
a  series  of  terrestrial  and  astronomical  evolutions. 
The  framework  is  of  carved  oak,  8  by  4  meters,  or  26 
by  1614  feet.  When  the  clock  strikes  all  the  edifice 
seems  in  movement.  The  designer  wished  to  depict 
the  Judgment.  This  wonderful  clock  is  the  work  of 
a  Beauvaisian,  M.  Veritc.  He  died  in  1887. 
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AFTER  BLACK  DIAMONDS 


-OR- 


THE  BOYS  OF  COAL  SHAFT  NO.  3 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XIX  (Continued). 

Just  as  he  started,  he  caught  sight  of  a  buggy 
driving  over  the  railroad  beyond  the  office  of  the 
mine,  and  recognized  Jane  and  Etta. 

“All  ready!  Let  her  go!”  he  called  over  to  the 
engineer. 

The  engine  puffed,  the  great  flywheel  turned,  the 
rope  was  paid  out,  and  the  cage  disappeared  into 
the  month  of  the  shaft,  the  four  brave  young  fel¬ 
lows  dropping  down,  down,  down  into  the  heart  of 
the  ground — into  the  dangers  of  which  they  knew 
not. 

The  cage  did  not  travel  very  rapidly,  and  Robert’s 
hand  was  clutching  the  signal  chain  at  all  times, 
watching  to  see  that  they  did  not  lower  straight  into 
danger. 

Lower  and  lower  they  went,  the  other  three  young 
fellows’  eyes  keeping  watch  for  trouble,  though  they 
could  not  see  below  the  floor  of  the  cage. 

To  the  side  of  them  they  heard  the  swish  of  water 
as  it  burst  in  a  trickling  stream  here  and  there  from 
some  poor  or  defective  coupling. 

Now  the  speed  of  the  cage  slowed  down,  and  they 
knew  they  were  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
Slower  and  still  more  slowly  they  went,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  barely  creeping.  The  old 
engineer  up  there  on  the  level  was  giving  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  how  to  control  the  ropes. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  lurch  to  the  cage,  then 
a  snapping  and  twanging  of  steel  above  their  heads! 

Robert’s  quick  ear  had  already  caught  the  sound, 
and  he  looked  aloft  to  see  what  was  the  trouble. 

The  cable  which  let  them  down  was  snapping 
strand  by  strand! 

Then  there  came  another  lurch  to  the  cage,  the 
last  strand  of  the  steel  rope  parted,  and  they  struck 
the  bottom.  The  water  in  the  “sumph”  splashed, 
and  the  boys  were  jolted  badly. 

Ahead  of  them  the  flames  were  leaping  as  they 
tried  to  make  headway  against  the  set  stream  of 
water!  Above  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
faced  by  the  flames,  with  no  way  of  going  back  up 
to  the  top ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BOB’S  FIRST  WORK  AS  INSPECTOR. 

Robert  got  up  and  walked  around  the  table  to  his 
mother,  putting  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  kiss¬ 
ing  her  on  the  lips. 


“Robert,  there’s  only  one  thing  I  want  you  to  do,” 
she  murmured.  “I  want  you  to  do  that,  and  I’ll  be 
satisfied.  You’ve  been  a  darling  son,  and  you’ve 
kept  us  from  the  poorhouse  by  nothing  but  your  de¬ 
termination  to  learn  the  business  of  digging  coal.” 

“What  is  it,  mother,  dear?”  he  asked. 

“  You  have  the  right  to  go  into  the  homes  of  the 
best  people  in  this  city — it  is  your  right.  You  were 
born  to  it,  and  you  have  done  nothing  to  stop  you.” 

“Well?”  asked  the  boy. 

“I  want  you  to  promise  that  you’ll  move  again 
with  the  old  crowd,  and  that  you’ll  call  on  Henrietta. 
I  like  her  so  well.” 

“I  promise.  I’ll  go  back  and  claim  what  is  my 
own — and  yours.” 

The  whistle  blowing  for  work  the  next  morning 
at  shaft  No.  3  found  almost  everyone  of  the  men  at 
the  grounds. 

All  during  the  night  a  force  had  worked  on  the 
hoisting  engine,  and  the  repairs  had  been  completed. 
Then  had  followed  the  baling  out  of  the  gas,  this  in 
turn  followed  by  the  sending  of  a  force  into  the 
entry  to  stop  the  fire. 

The  presence  of  chope  damp  in  the  entries  had 
tended  to  hold  the  fire  high  in  air,  and  when  the 
whistle  blew  for  work  the  men  found  a  bulletin 
posted,  which  told  them  that  they  would  be  sent 
down  to  repair  the  supports. 

“Bob,  I’d  like  to  see  you  over  at  the  office  when  I 
come  back,”  said  Operator  Merlin,  as  he  passed 
down  the  short  road  to  the  engine  house. 

Stanton  and  some  of  his  crowd  were  standing 
near  the  office  when  the  young  fellow  went  in.  Jim 
Norcross  happened  at  the  time  to  be  coming  from 
the  other  direction,  unseen  by  the  crowd. 

“There  goes  Newton  into  the  office  of  the  old  man. 
Guess  he’ll  be  handed  something  for  his  ‘heroic’ " 
work  down  there  yesterday  morning  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore,”  muttered  Stanton. 

“What  did  he  do,  anyhow?”  asked  one  of  Stan-  * 
ton’s  cronies. 

“Nothing  at  all.  He  tried  to  blow  out  a  piece  of 
horse-head  and  got  caught  down  there.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  our  digging  him  out  he’d  been  brought  out 
in  a  box.” 

“What  d’ye  suppose  he’s  doin’  over  in  th’  old 
man’s  office?” 

“Pah,  that’s  it !  He’s  a-playin’  to  the  old  man,  and 
th’  old  man  ain’t  wise  ’nough  to  see  it!”  answered 
Stanton. 

“I  thought  you  said  the  other  day  that  the  old  man 
was  playing  to  him!”  exclaimed  a  voice  right  behind 
them,  and  they  turned  to  see  Jim  Norcross. 

“It  ain’t  none  of  your  business!”  bellowed  Stan-  * 
ton,  making  a  lunge  at  Norcross. 

“Not  yet — but  soon !”  answered  Jim,  as  he  stepped 
aside.  v  ‘ 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Merlin  was  making  * 
his  way  back  to  the  office  of  the  mine.  Entering  the 
door,  he  slammed  it  shut,  and  went  into  his  private 
office,  where  Robert  was  awaiting  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LUCKY  JOE  BROWN 

- OR - 

THE  SMARTEST  BOY  IN  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


(A  serial  story) 

CHAPTER  XVIII  (Continued). 

They  went  into  several  of  these,  which  Walter 
explained  were  for  the  use  of  members  or  friends 
of  members  who  only  occasionally  stayed  overnight 
at  the  club. 

Others  which  were  locked,  he  said,  were  for  the 
regulars,  and  he  told  Joe  the  name  of  each  occupant, 
and  cautioned  him  to  remember  their  names,  also 
the  numbers  of  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Wilmot’s  name  was  No.  9. 

‘•And  what  sort  of  fellow  is  he?”  asked  Joe,  for 
Walter  had  been  telling  him  abcut  the  different 
members. 

“He’s  a  boid,”  replied  Walter.  “He  can  put  away 
more  whiskey  dan  any  man  in  de  club.  Look  out 
for  him.  When  he’s  loaded,  and  he’s  dat  every  night, 
he’s  liable  to  give  you  a  swipe  ’longside  of  de  head 
or  chuck  his  shoe  at  yer.  But  next  morning  he’ll 
square  himself.  Never  tips  less  than  a  half.  All 
de  same,  I  don’t  want  him ;  he’s  too  ugly  when  he's 
drunk  to  suit  me.” 

This  was  a  pleasant  prospect. 

Joe  felt  anxious  to  see  what  Mr.  Wilmot  looked 
like. 

But  he  did  not  have  that  pleasure,  for  the  evening 
-passed,  and  for  some  reason  the  man  did  not  appear. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JOE  GETS  IN  HIS  FINE  WORK  WITH  WILMOT. 

Joe  rather  liked  his  work  that  first  night  at  the 
Owl  Club. 

He  found  that  the  night  shift  was  expected  to 
room  at  the  club  house,  and  he  had  Walter  for  a  bed¬ 
fellow. 

A  great  many  fashionably  dressed  gentlemen 
were  coming  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  our  boy  from 
Little  Indian  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  it  all;  the 
Jolaze  of  light  everywhere;  the  glitter  of  silver  and 
glass  in  the  dining  room;  the  laughing  and  joking 
in  smoking  and  card  room — all  was  so  exciting,  new 
and  strange. 

n  Joe  got  a  good  many  calls  for  one  thing  and  an¬ 
other.  • 

,  Twice  he  was  sent  on  errands  outside  the  club. 

Tips  came  freely,  too,  and  he  found  himself  nearly 
thrr-fi  dollars  to  the  good  when  he  went  to  bed. 

Walter  asked  him  how  much  he  had  taken  in,  and 
h<‘  told  Joe  that  he  had  done  first  rate. 
m  “You  are  a  lucky  lad,  for  sure,  to  take  in  all  dat 
your  first  night,”  he  declared. 


But  Joe  thought  luck  was  against  him  because 
Wilmot  did  not  come. 

He  soon  found  that  patience  was  required  in  this 
case. 

Wilmot  was  not  in  evidence  all  the  week. 

Joe  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  Washington. 

Next  day  he  took  occasion  to  call  Senator  Blakes- 
lee  up  on  the  telephone  and  tell  him  so. 

“That’s  all  right.  You  wait  and  take  it  easy,” 
came  the  answer  over  the  wire.  “You  can’t  force 
a  thing  like  this.  You  will  do  well  if  you  win  out 
in  the  end.” 

On  the  second  and  third  nights  Joe  was  kept  so 
busy  that  he  hardly  had  time  to  think  of  Wilmot. 
The  members  of  the  Owl  Club  seemed  to  take  to  this 
bright,  good-looking  boy. 

Then  again  there  are  many  men  who  are  attracted 
by  a  new  face. 

Two  of  Walter’s  “customers”  came  over  to  Joe, 
and  that  third  night  after  he  got  to  bed  our  hero 
found  himself  in  trouble. 

Walter  was  jealous  and  angry,  and  Joe  got  it  hot 
and  heavy. 

But  he  made  friends  again  before  he  went  to  sleep. 

On  the  fourth  night,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  ac¬ 
customed  chair  in  the  lobby,  Joe  saw  the  big  inner 
swing  door  thrown  back  and  a  new  man  came  up 
the  marble  steps. 

“Dat’s  No.  9,”  whispered  Walter.  “You’ll  have 
your  hands  full  to-night,  sure.  Dere  ain’t  another 
feller  on  de  staff  what  will  touch  him  after  ten 
o’clock.” 

Wilmot  had  come  at  last. 

He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  small  head  and  pinched- 
up  features;  smooth  shaven,  with  a  rounded  chin 
and  a  sneering  mouth. 

His  face  was  not  red,  nor  in  the  least  bloated. 

Joe  wondered  how  it  was  that  if  he  drank  so  much 
he  did  not  have  a  red  nose. 

He  had  yet  to  learn  that  if  there  are  “red”  drink¬ 
ers,  there  are  also  “white”  ones.  He  was  to  find 
out  before  the  evening  was  over  how  much  whisky 
Mr.  James  Wilmot  was  able  to  put  away. 

This  evening  Walter’s  two  customers  were  after 
Joe  again,  but  our  hero  had  learned  his  lesson,  and 
he  did  not  jump  at  the  first  call  as  he  had  done  the 
night  before,  but  held  back,  and  let  Walter  go  ahead. 

But  all  these  matters  have  little  to  do  with  our 
story,  for  it  was  written  that  Joe  was  not  to  remain 
at  the  Owl  Club  after  that  night,  so  we  may  as  well 
get  right  down  to  the  business  which  sent  him  on 
his  way  to  further  success. 

Wilmot  went  directly  to  the  smoking  room  after 
he  had  put  away  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  seating 
himself  at  a  table  immediately  touched  the  bell. 

“Now,  den,  de  fun  begins,”  whispered  Walter. 
“Pitch  in.” 

Joe  answered,  and  the  call  was  for  whisky. 

A  ten  cent  tip  came  to  him  when  the  drink  was 
served. 

Wilmot  looked  at  the  boy  curiously. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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first  made  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  who  was  deranged.  The  French  had  Par" 
ticular  names  for  the  twelve  court  cards.  The  tour 
kings  were  David,  Alexander,  Caesar  and  Charles; 
four  queens,  Argine,  Esther,  Judith  and  Pallas;  the 
four  knaves  or  knights,  Ogier  the  Dane,  Lancelot, 
La  Hire  and  Hector  de  Garland.  Cards  seem  or¬ 
iginally  to  have  been  brought  to  England  from 
Spain,  probably  having  been  introduced  into  that 
country  by  the  Moors.  The  clubs  in  Spanish,  were 
not  trefoils,  as  with  us,  but  cudgels,  i.  e.,  “bastos,” 
and  the  spades  or  swords,  “espadas.”  Cards  at  first 
were  stamped  from  wood  blocks  in  outline  and  filled 
in  by  hand,  but  after  the  invention  of  engraving  the 
best  artists  engraved  them  on  copper  and  struck 
them  off  at  once.  “Columbines”  were  spades;  “rab¬ 
bits,”  clubs;  “pinks,”  diamonds;  and  “roses,’’  hearts. 
Human  figures,  opposed  to  those  of  flowers,  and  ani¬ 
mals,  were  the  ancestors  of  court  cards. 


GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Desertions  by  airplanes  across  the  Swiss  frontier 
have  been  quite  commonplace,  even  recently.  A 
case  in  point  is  reported  in  the  Daily  Express,  as 
follows:  Two  Italian  aviators  named  Bizzolato  and 
Stacko  landed  near  Lugano  in  a  powerful  Caproni. 
They  were  in  uniform,  and  declared  openly  that 
they  had  deserted.  They  carried  two  bicycles  in 
their  airplane.  The  machine  was  guarded  by  Swiss 
soldiers,  but  the  occupants  were  liberated,  as  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  the  war  the  authorities  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  aerial  deserters.  Another 
case  is  that  of  two  Austrian  officer  deserters,  who 
landed  near  Davos  in  an  airplane  recently. 


At  Buffalo  Park,  Wainright,  Alberta,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  maintains  a  herd  of  bison,  which 
now  numbers  3,561  and  is  the  largest  bison  herd  in 
existence.  This  herd  has  increased  very  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case 
elsewhere  with  bison  in  semi-captivity,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  male  calves  has  been  larger  than  that 
produced  when  the  bison  roamed  wild  c.i  the  plains. 
Thus  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  male  bison  not 
needed  for  herd  purposes,  and  these  surplus  animals 
are  offered  for  sale  to  natural  history  museums  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  at  $250  each.  Museum 
authorities  may  correspond  on  this  subject  with  J. 
B.  Harkin,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks, 
Ottawa,  Canada.  Besides  buying  skins  for  mount¬ 
ing,  it  is  suggested  that  museums  may  send  their 
preparators  to  Buffalo  Park  to  secure  photographs, 
color  sketches  and  accessories  for  habitat  groups, 
and  to  secure  skeletons,  anatomical  preparations  of 
internal  organs  and  parasites,  etc. 


The  invention  of  playing-cards  has  been  variously 
attributed  to  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Arabians  and 
Romans,  but  cards  as  now  used  were  invented  by 
Jacques  Grirgonneur,  a  painter,  in  Paris,  in  the 
14th  century-  They  were  supposed  to  have  been 


— - 

GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Doctor  (enter:  g)— Which  of  you  has  waited  long¬ 
est?  Shears  (sulkily) — I;  I  have  waited  six  months, 
and  you  haven’t  paid  for  that  last  suit  yet. 


“The  manipulator  of  an  automobile  is  called  a 
‘shofer.’  I  don’t  see  why.”  “You  don’t?”  “No.  He 
gives  you  very  little  showfor  your  life.” 


Mother — Johnny,  didn’t  I  tell  you  to  save  part  of 
that  pretzel  for  your  little  sister?  Johnny — No, 
ma’am.  You  told  me  not  to  eat  the  “hole”  of  it,  so 
I  only  ate  the  rim. 


“I  wish  I  could  prevail  upon  Johnnie  to  keep  his 
face  clean  and  to  be  neater  about  his  attire.”  “Give 
him  an  opportunity  to  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty 
live  girl  whose  people  have  just  moved  in  next  door. 

Hi 

— 

“Pop,”  asked  Saloon  Keeper  Grogan’s  little  son, 
looking  up  from  his  paper,  “what  is  ‘the  pale  of  the 
law’?”  “Wan  that’ll  hold  no  moren’t  a  quart,”  re¬ 
plied  Grogan,  promptly. 


“Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  bring  your  col¬ 
leagues  to  your  way  of  thinking?”  “No,”  answered 
Senator  Sorghum.  “I  don’t  care  anything  about 
their  way  of  thinking.  What  1  want  is  to  bring  them 
to  my  way  of  voting.” 


Elderly  Aunt — Your  husband  carries  life  insur-' 
ance,  of  course?  Young  Wife — For  himself?  No, 
indeed!  He  thinks  so  much  of  me,  though,  that  he 
has  had  my  life  insured  for  $10,000.  Isn’t  that 
thoughtful  oi  him? 


Caller — How  do  you  do,  Willie?  U  your  sister  * 
Susie  in?  Willie — Yes,  she’s  upstairs  makin’  up. 
Caller— Making  up!  A  little  rouge  and  powder,  I 
suppose?  Willie— No,  she’s  makin’  up  her  mind  . 
whether  she’ll  see  you  or  not. 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


SEA  MUSSELS  ARE  GOOD 
In  a  recent  bulletin  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  de¬ 
clares  that  sea  mussels  are  in  a  high  degree  both 
palatable  and  nutritious.  The  bureau  goes  further, 
and  says  that  in  view  of  the  abundance  of  the  mus¬ 
sels  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  obtained, 
the  neglect  of  them  for  table  use  is  wasteful.  It 
points  out  that  sea  mussels  are  found  along  the 
coasts  of  nearly  all  the  northern  half  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and  that  there  are  beds  on  the  New 
England  coast  so  extensive  that  the  mussels  could  be 
collected  daily  by  the  ton.  It  adds  that  many  per¬ 
sons  consider  the  flavor  of  the  mussel  superior  to 
that  of  the  oyster;  that,  moreover,  mussels  are  in 
season  when  the  oyster  is  out  of  season,  and  that 
they  are  more  easily  cultivated  than  the  oyster.  It 
admits  that  fresh  mussels  are  difficult  to  market,  for 
they  spoil  if  kept  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  but 
asserts  that  if  canned  or  pickled  they  retain  their 
natural  flavor  for  months.  The  bureau  recom¬ 
mends  that  such  cheap  and  nutritious  food  be  placed 
on  the  market. 


COLLECTING  STAMPS  UNDER  FIRE 
Philatelists  in  the  United  States  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  stories  about  stamps  and  stamp  col¬ 
lectors  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  ending 
of  hostilities.  Paris  stamp  collectors  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  war  when  the,  Germans  were  only  a  few 
miles  away  and  shells  from  the  long  range  guns 
crashed  into  the  city  by  day  as  did  aerial  torpedoes 
by  night,  pursued  the  serene  tenor  of  their  way. 

Stamp  collecting  seems  to  flourish  here  as  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  Thursday  afternoons  the 
collectors  meet  to  barter  and  bargain.  Fair  weather 
or  foul,  they  are  always  there.  It  is  a  curious  little 
gathering,  mainly  of  middle-aged  and  old  people. 
Some  are  evidently  in  a  state  of  genteel  poverty, 
but  they  are  willing  to  scrape  and  deny  themselves 
in  order  to  secure  a  rare  specimen  occasionally. 

Buying  a  stamp  is  an  operation  not  to  be  lightly 
treated  by  these  folks.  There,  must  be  much  talk 
and  jockeying  of  the  price.  Of  course  the  merchant, 
if  he  be  a  professional,  first  sets  a  price  much  higher 
than  he  is  willing  to  take.  The  prospective  buyer 
knows  the  initial  figure  is  absurd  and  tells  the  seller 
that  he  knows  a  place  where  he  can  get  a  much 
better  specimen  of  the  same  stamp  for  half  the 
money.  And  so  it  goes  until  a  bargain  is  struck. 
The  bona  fide  amateurs  also  attend.  Their  bar¬ 
gainings  are  less  harsh  than  those  of  the  merchants, 
'mA  none  the  less  intense  because  clothed  in  courtly 
i  phrases. 

Last  summer  when  Big  Bertha  was  firing  on  Paris, 
♦he  stamp  market  was  held  just  the  same.  Some¬ 
times  shells  fell  very  near.  But  the  collectors  were 
even  more  philosophical  than  the  rest  of  Paris.  One 


had  to  die  some  time,  monsieur,  and  one  hadn’t  the 
chance  every  day  to  acquire  a  genuine  Nicaragua 
four-cent  stamp  at  a  bargain. 


THE  BUFFALO  OF  THE  EAST 

The  buffalo  of  the  East,  while  a  domestic  animal, 
is  used  in  transport  service  equally  with  the  familiar 
ox,  from  which  he  is  easily  distinguishable  by  his 
low  set,  down  curving  horns  and  muzzle  carried 
almost  straight  forward. 

People  who  are  obliged  to  travel  by  buffalo  cart 
are  deserving  of  sympathy,  for  the  buffalo  is  the 
slowest  of  all  draught  beasts.  It  is  his  great 
strength  that  gives  him  the  advantage  over  the  ox. 
The  load  'that  a  single  yoke  of  buffaloes  will  pull  is 
astonishing.  In  India  they  are  always  given  the 
kind  of  load  which  is  assigned  to  drayhorses  here, 
ordinary  horse  work,  except  passenger  traffic,  being 
performed  by  the  humped  oxen,  known  elsewhere 
as  zebus. 

India,  indeed,  is  the  native  home  of  the  buffalo, 
and  it  still  exists  there  as  a  wild  animal.  Very  wild 
indeed  it  is,  too,  and  an  old  bull  is  very  apt  to  attack 
unprovoked,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  almost 
all  wild  animals.  Even  its  tame  descendants  retain 
plenty  of  spirit.  It  is  said  that  when  in  a  herd  they 
do  not  fear  the  tiger,  and  a  recognized  method  of 
getting  “stripes”  to  bolt  when  he  has  taken  to  cover 
is  to  drive  in  a  herd  of  buffaloes  to  rout  him  out, 
which  they  will  do  to  a  certainty  if  they  get  on  his 
scent. 

Even  tame  buffaloes  can  make  themselves  very 
unpleasant  to  people  they  do  not  know,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  safe  for  a  Westerner  to  approach  in  India, 
but,  and  here  appears  the  most  attractive  side  of 
their  character,  they  display  toward  their  owners  a 
faithfulness  one  usually  associates  rather  with  dogs 
than  with  cattle. 

The  true  Indian  buffalo  is  to  a  great  extent  an 
aquatic  animal  and  when  off  duty  likes  nothing  so 
much  as  to  lie  up  to  its  ears  in  water,  but,  like  the 
duck,  it  can  if  necessary  resign  itself  to  existence 
without  a  bath.  That  an  animal  so  nearly  naked 
of  protecting  hair  as  it  is  should  thrive  in  so  cold  a 
climate  as  that  of  Eastern  Europe  is  a  remarkable 
fact  of  acclimatization. 

Its  presence  in  Italy  is  less  surprising,  but  even 
there  its  introduction  seems  to  be  merely  of  medieval 
date.  Scientifically,  the  tame  buffalo  is  of  interest 
as  having,  like  the  ass,  varied  so  little  from  the  wild 
type.  Pied  buffaloes  are  as  rare  as  pied  donkeys, 
though  white  and  fawn  colored  varieties  occur  as 
well  as  the  natural  black.  Like  the  ass  also,  the 
buffalo  is  a  despised  animal,  yet  in  local  utility  both 
beasts  may  surpass  their  more  aristocratic  relatives, 
the  horse  and  the. ox,  while  in  intelligence  and  “force 
of  character”  they  are  certainly  far  superior.. 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


SAW  GHOST  IN  JAIL 
Eighteen  negro  prisoners  in 
the  county  jail,  Rock  Island,  Ill., 
are  in  consternation  since  the 
suicide  of  Robert  Cook,  who 
leaped  from  a  court-house  win¬ 
dow  after  hearing  a  jury  return 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  two  mur¬ 
der  charges.  Last  night  the 
guard  was  aroused  by  negroes 
shrieking  they  had  seen  Cook’s 
ghost  pointing  at  them  from  his 
former  cell. 


MUSKRATS  DESTROY  DAM 
Muskrats  digging  a  hole  in  a 
dam  erected  in  1801-1802  have 
forced  the  Seeber  &  Chap  grist¬ 
mill  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  close. 
The  dam  had  withstood  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  time  but  succumbed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  rats.  The  dam 
was  built  by  Daniel  Smith  for  a 
grist-mill  which  superseded  the 
stump  mortars  of  the  earliest 
settlers  at  Adams,  which  was 
then  known  as  Smith  Mills. 


TEAM  OBEYED  SIGN 
A  team  of  horses  owned  by  an 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  wholesale 
grocery  company  decided  to 
move  without  their  driver.  The 
horses,  drawing  a  dray,  started 
slowly.  They  were  just  behind 
the  white  line  at  Meridan  and 


Maryland  streets  when  the  traf¬ 
fic  man  turned  the  semaphore> 
The  “stop”  sign  faced  the  horses 
and  they  stopped.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  traffic  man  turned  the 
semaphore  and  the  “go”  sign 
faced  the  horses.  They  went. 
As  the  team  stopped  at  the 
“stop”  sign  and  started  at  the 
“go”  sign  the  traffic  man  failed 
to  notice  they  were  driverless. 
The  horses  slowly  walked  to  the 
next  corner  and  again  the  “stop” 
sign  was  up.  The  horses  stop¬ 
ped.  And  this  is  the  way  the 
driver  caught  them. 


FIRST  AIR  EXPEDITION 

The  first  aeroplane  expedition 
to  be  sent  to  Labrador  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  value  of  the  wood  pulp 
resources  there,  left  the  other 
night.  Captain  Daniel  Owens, 
who  served  two  years  with  the 
British  Flying  Forces,  headed  a 
party  of  forty  which  went  by 
steamer  to  Nova  Scotia.  Thence, 
they  will  sail  for  Labrador. 

Captain  Owens  said  he  would 
take  with  him  four  aeroplanes 
equipped  with  wireless  and  also 
a  physician.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Labrador,  photographs  of  all 
the  large  forests  will  be  taken. 
This  work  will  require  about  .six 
weeks.  Under  old-time  methods 
it  would  require  five  to  six  years. 


$ 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 

52  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Hundred*  «* 
Cuius  dated  before  1»)5.  Keep  Abb 
Money.  You  may  have  Coins  worth  » 
l  arge  Premium.  Send  10c.  for  * . 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  ■*  • 

Get  Posted  at  Once. 


FUN 


AND  AMUSEMENT 

OH.  BOY!  ANYHOW*  CAN 
NOW  IMITATE  BIRDS, 
TO  W  I  S,  AN  I MA  LS.  ST  EAM¬ 
BOAT  WHISTLES,  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS,  ETC.,  w»th 
mouth  and  hands  New  hook. 
“Mimicry  simplified  (llUis 
trated),  reveals  how. 
ingly  easy.  37  imitation, 
complete,  23  cents,  postpaid. 
Address  all  orders  to 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  Dept.  6. 


STAR  AND  CUYUCBN* 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  is  to  separate 
the  one  star  from  the 
linked  star  and  crescent 
without  using  force.  Price. 
10  cents ;  S  for  25  cents, 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centro  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  GUN  FOB. 

The  real  western  article 
earned  oy  the  cowboys.  It 
is  made  of  fine  leather, 
with  a  highly  nickeled 
buckle.  The  holster  con¬ 
tains  a  metal  gun,  of  the 
lame  pattern  as  those  used 
by  all  the  most  famous 
scouts.  Any  boy  wearing 
one  of  these  fobs  will  at¬ 
tract  attention.  It  will 
give  him  an  air  of  western 
romance.  The  prettiest 
and  most  serviceable  watch 
fob  ever  made.  Send  for 
ene  to-day.  Price  20  cents 
each  by  mail  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH.  383  Lenox 


“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE” 

PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY.  10  CENTS  A  COPY 

Handsome  Colored  Covers — 48  Pages  of  Reading — Great 
Authors — Famous  Artists — Fine  Presswork 

It  contains  exciting  and  mysterious  detective  stories,  sketches, 
novelettes,  serials  and  a  large  amount  of  other  interesting  matter. 
Order  a  copy  from  this  list. 

- LATEST  ISSUES - 

28  THE  EVIL  EYE.  by  Charles  34  MAN 

Fulton  Oursler.  84  44il8'  by  May  Halsey  Mil- 

ier. 

2D  THE  THIRTEENTH  35  XHE  CLUE  IN  THE  BOV 
DOOR,  by  Edith  Sessions  by  Alexander  Douglas  ' 

Tupper.  30  TRAILED  BY  A  FRENCH 

30  THE  GAME  OF  DETEC-  DETECTIVE,  by  R.  Re- 

T1VE  CAREW,  by  Leonard  nuud. 

Jerome.  37  A  DROP  OF  INK,  by  Lieut. 

31  LAW-MAKER  AND  LAW-  TR„0,^r‘  ^ajden. 

BREAKER,  by  Beulah  38  U4^  U'1'  .P^101'8'  b* 

Allan  Arnold  Fox. 

Foyniei.  39  THE  STA1N  ON  PAGK  61 

32  THE  COUNTERFEIT  by  Charles  T.  Jordan 

HEIRESS,  by  inspector  J.  40  TIIE  MASKED  MYSTERY, 
Harrigau.  by  police  Sergeant  Kelly. 

33  TRACKED  TO  CHINA,  by  41  THE  BLACK  SOUL,  by 

Chief  Roger  O’Brien.  Beulah  Poynter. 

The  Famous  Detective  Story  Out  To-day  in  No.  42  is 
“SANCTUARY,”  by  William  Hamilton  Osborne 

“Moving  Picture  Stories” 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 

PRICE  SIX  CENTS  PER  COPY 

THE  BEST  FILM  MAGAZINE  ON  EARTH 

32  Pages  of  Reading.  Magnificent  Colored  Cover  Portraits 
of  Prominent  Performers.  Out  Every  Friday. 

j  Each  number  contains  Five  Stories  of  the  Best  Films  on  the 

1  Screens — Elegant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  the  Plays — Interesting 
Articles  About  Prominent  People  in  the  Films — Doings,  of 
Actors  and  Actresses  in  the  Studios  and  While  Picture-making — 
Lessons  in  Scenario  Writing. 

THIS  LITTLE  MAGAZINE  GIVES  YOU  MORE  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SIMILAR  PUB¬ 
LICATION  ON  THE  MARKET  1 

Its  authors  are  the  very  best  that  money  can  procure;  its 
profuse  illustrations  are  exquisite,  and  its  special  articles  are  by 
the  greatest  experts  iu  their  particular  Hue. 

Buy  a  copy  Now  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  6  cent*  la 
money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  any  number 
you  desire. 

1  RANK  TOUBEY.  Publisher.  1«8  W.  23d  81..  New  York  City. 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  166  W.  23d  St.,  Now  York  City 

GET  THIN 

REDUCE  WEIGHT  EASILY 

No  more  worry  about  your  over-stoutness.  Take  Oil  of 
Korein,  follow  the  simple,  health -improving  Korein  system 
and  it  is  positively  guaranteed  you  will  lose  10  to  60  pounds 
or  even  more — whatever  amount  of  superfluous  fat  you  need 
to  be  rid  of —or  this  self  treatment  will  cost  you  nothing.  We 
offer $100.00  Cash  Guarantee!  It  is  in  every  box. 

Measure  and  weigh  yourself  now;  watch  the  delightful 
steady  reduction.  Become  healthier,  younger  in  appearance, 
more  active  and  attractive;  gain  real  beauty. 

This  method  is  also  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly  harmless.  Oil 
of  Korein  is  not  a  laxative;  contains  no  thyroid— but  is  a  vege- 
talized  oil  containing  genuine  fucus  vesiculosus,  an  ingredient 
obtained  from  certain  seaweeds.  Those  who  follow  Korein  system 
are  astonished  at  the  reduction  —  after  all 
else  fails.  Recommended  by  physicians. 


A  prominent  Philadelphian,  George  Reynolds,  Walton  Av¬ 
enue,  lost  20  lbs.  the  first  month  and  continued  using  Oil  of 
Korein,  massaging  himself  daily,  until  he  reduced  64  lbs. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Hansen,  Plattsville,  reduced  20  lbs.  in  less  than  2 
months.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Patrick,  Niland,  wanted  to  reduce  8  lbs. 
and  did  so  in  two  weeks.  Miss  Ray  lost  69  lbs.  An  Albany 
business  man,  F.  G.  Drew,  lost  58  lbs.  in  3  months.  Many 
say  “fat  seems  to  melt  away,"  or  “measurements  decrease 
like  magic,”  etc.  Legions  of  voluntary  testimonials. 

Don’t  carry  the  tedious  burden  of  unhealthy  fat.  Become 
slender  and  attractive  by  this  superior  easy  method.  Amaze 
yourself  and  friends.  Increase  your  efficiency! 

Oil  of  Korein  comes  in  capsules,  easy  to  take.  Buy  a  small 
box  at  any  busy  pharmacy;  or  the  druggist  will  get  it  for  you. 
Or,  write  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  in  plain  wrapper, 
which  you  may  pay  for  when  it  comes  to  you. 

Begin  reducing  now !  Become  thin  and  stay  so ! 

New  Book  “Reduce  Weight  Happily”  gives  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  Will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Cut  this  advertisement 
out  and  keep  it.  Show  fat  friends.  Do  not  lose  this  chance  of 
a  lifetime  to  improve  yourself  marvelously.  Address: 

KOREIN  CO.,  NL-103,  Sta.  F.,  New  York 


NEW  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 


.  L*  C  .  •ILVIH  ONLY.  BIG  Fun 

■J  f\\f  d  You  apparently  see  thru  Clothes,  WSodl 
O  hj  f  US  Stone,  any  object.  See  Bones  in  Flesh. 
A  magic  trick  novelty  Free  with  each  X  Ray. 

MARVEL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  13,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


BOOK  ON 

EOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

'"4  mi 

Mailed  free  t.  any  address  by 

America’s 

tha  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc.,  J 

Dog  Medicines 

118  Wext  31st  Street,  New  Yorkj 

New  Signet  Ring.  FREE.  Heavy 

f  old  filled  W  slanted  6  year*.  Copied 
roan  »olid  gold  do*lgt>.  To  make  friends 
end  introduce  our  Magazine  and  Ring 
Bargains,  aend  20  eta  for  a  year’a  sub- 
a  -ription  and  this  Ring,  your  size,  your 
initials  engraved,  will  be  sent  FREE, 
postpaid.  M.  McPhlllipz,  Secy.,  615 
New  York. 


ACROMATIC  TELESCOPE 


0V£  R 


Wmm 

:i  k? 


Made  upon  new  scientific  principles,  nicely  brass  bound 
with  powerful  lenses,  scientifically  ground.  Travelers, 
hunters  farmers,  boy  scouts  and  everyone  needs  a  te¬ 
lescope.  Have  you  ever  enjoyed  the  marvels  of  a  tele¬ 
scope!  Each  telescope  guaranteed  just  as  represented, 
or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send  99  cents  to-day. 
EASTERN  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dep,  177  E  93  St  .New  Yort 


imitation  Wrist  Watch  with 
adjustable  leather  strap  and 
buckle  and  these  four  love¬ 
ly  Rings.  All  given  Free  to 
anyone  for  selling  only  12 
of  our  Jewelry  Novelties  at 
10c  each.  Fresh  from  factory. 
Be  in  fashion. 

C.  E.  DALE  MFG.  CO. 

Providence,  R,  I. 


All  these 

FREE 

Secret  Lock¬ 
et  and  Neck 
Chain,  Pen- 
d  a  n  t  and 
Neck  Chain, 


TOBACCO  HABIT  * 


a 

tobacco  or  soutf  habit.  Jt  U  mild,  pleasant,  strengthen 
ing.  For  either  aez.  Overcome  that  peculiar  nerv* 
ouaneaaand  craving  for  cigarette*,  o  I  earn,  pipe, 
ehewlsg  tobacco  or  an  u  IF.  Tobacco  is  pulaonuua 
and  seriouslv  Injure*  the  beallb  iu  several  wavs, 
causing  such  disorders  as  nervous  djspepsia.  sleep. 
)c*«ne*a,  gas.  belching,  gnawing  or  o»hcr  uncom 
fortable  actuation  1*  stomaca  constipation,  head- 
a^he,  weak  eyes,  Um  of  vlgor,red  spots  o« 
akin,  ( b  rout  Irritation,  catarrh,  asthma, 
bronehltfa.  heart  full  arc.  lung  trouble,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  neurasthenia,  impaired  memory  and  will 
b’.cod  heart  burn,  torpid  liver,  loan  of  appetite, 
•  foal  breath,  usituV  lack  of  am  bltloa,  weakening  and  falling  oat  nf 
4  vuf  vt"  Nrrvoi*  break  d  own,  weakened  Intel  loot  and 

'T’Y  **•  ***•  at'rtootad  vs  fee* r«*  haWt  by  ami  non  t  medical  men.  Wh  t 

WARD  J.  WOODS,.  TG  103, 


mo 


continue  to  commit  auloide  when  yon  oan  live  a  really 
conteuted  life  if  you  only  get  your  body  and  nerves 
rigbtT  It  la  uanafe  and  torturing  to  attempt  to 
rid  yonrself  of  habit  by  suddenly  stopping  with  will¬ 
power — don't  do  it.  Correct  method  is  to  eliminate 
the  nicotine  potion  from  system,  strengthen 
the  weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves 
and  genuinely  overoome  the  craving.  Would  you  like 
to  quickly  and  easily  quit  tobaooo  and  enjoy  yourself 
a  thousand  times  bettor  while  feel 
ing  always  la  robust  hsalth7  Ur 
FRM?  book  tells  all  about  the  won¬ 
derful  8  day  a  Method.  Inez 
pensive,  reliable.  Also  Secret  Method  for  conquer¬ 
ing  habit  la  another  without  bin  knowledge. 
Pull  particulars  including  my  Book  on  Tobacco  A 
Snuff  Habltmalled  |o  plain  wrapper, free.  Address: 

Zion  a.  New  York.N.Y. 


sno  enjoy  vourseir 

FREE 


fREE 

Boy«,  answer  at  once— fellows, 

here's  your  chance— this  wonder- 
ful  regulation  khaki  uniform  —  abso¬ 
lutely  free— patch  pockets,  snappy  belt, 
regulation  army  trousers,  overseas  cap, 
bronze  collar  ornaments,  spiral  puttsou  —  every¬ 
thing  the  regular*  wear.  All  this  la  frao  to  you  whan 
you  join  th©  Junior  Yauko— ovary  boy  can  aaro  an 
officers  comtniasion. 

Join  the  Junior  Yanks 

FJqa/I/  Don’t  wait.  Learn  to  drill— 

dig  trenches— operate  a  machine 
gun— become  a  Junior  Yank.  All  you  bava  to  do  is 
•Fnd  us  10c  for  th©  official  magazine,  "The  Junior 
Yank  and  the  manual  of  drill  and  rifle  practice. 
W©  will  bend  them  at  once  and  tell  you  how  to  gat 
tha  uniform  aod  overseas  cap.  ornaments  and  put- 
toe*  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  fturry— writs  today— 
bavs  all  your  boy  frienda  writs  at  tha  sums  time. 

Junior  Vartkg,  S07  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 


KHAKI 

UNIFORM 


Rider  teenfs  Wanted 

every  neighborhood  to  ride  and 
-alar  exhibit  a  sample  RANGER  bicycle 
^J^furniehed  by  us.  Choiceof  44  styles, 
colors  and  sizes  in  the  famous  Ranger 
lino.  Mead  Rider  Agents  make  big 
money  in  spare  time  hourp— after 
school  or  work. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

is  allowed  on  every  RANGER 
1  bicycle.  We  prepay  freight 
charges.  If  not  pleased  tha 
trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Factory -To -Rider 

We  sell  bicycles  made  in  our  own 
big  factories  DIRECT  TO  THE 
RIBEH— giving  you  a  superior 
product  at  greatly  reduced  cost. 
Save  time,  money  and  trouble  by 
dealing  direct  with  our  great 
Factory  organization.  Satis¬ 
faction  in  every  detail  guaran- 
...  teed  or  money  promptly  re¬ 
ft  funded. 

of*  1  S31  C  C  Lamps,  Wheels, 
&  4  a VL.  O  parts  and  sup¬ 
plies  at  half  usual  prices  are  also 
fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  big  free  Ranger  Catalog. 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  but  write 
.  us  today  for  factory  prices,  lib¬ 
eral  terms  and  if  desired  Rider 
Agents  Plan. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

OcPt.  L-188,  Chicago 


easy 

Payments 

Nine  months  \l 
to  pay  if  de¬ 
sired  —  at  a 
small  advance 
over  our  spe¬ 
cial  cash  prices 

mm® 


4Mm t 


Comic* ,  Oarcoo.i3t  Commercial . 
No  wo  paper  and  Magazine  Illus¬ 
trating,  Past©  I,  Cray  on.  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Maxi  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  trrms  and 
list  of  successful  students. 

Associated  Art  Studios 
1  IB  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

AEROPLANE 

Boys,  we  have  a  real  Aeroplane 
for  you.  Modeled  after  famous 
war  monoplancu. Called  the  Eagle 
because  of  it*  long-Goaring  flight* 
The  powerful  motive  power  carries  1% 
right  off  the  ground.  Look*  fine  aalL 
ing  in  the  air.  Strongly  built,  will  last 
longtime.  Length  28m.  Wing  spread 

n’  ••ding  20  pecKageT 

Bingo  Perfumed,  Ironing  Wax  at  10« 
each.  Order  t Send  no  money. 


vrucr  v  — ,  oena  no  money, 

’Bingo  Co.  Dept  523  8inch*mt0Rift.V. 

STAGE 


GET  ON  THE 

VAUDEVILLE 


I  tell  you  howl  Fascinating  profession.  Big  eaj- 
one*.  Experience  unnecessary.  Splendid  ongage. 
mente  always  waiting.  Opportunity  for  travel. 
Theatrical  amenta  endorse  nay  methods.  Thirty 
year*'  experience  os  both  manager  and  performer. 
i  Illustrated  book,  *  ‘All  About  Vundetlile,  *f  FKKK. 
Send  6  cent*  post**.-*  and  state  age  and  occupation. 

FREDERIC  LA  DELLE. St*. 224. JACKSON.  MICH 

BECOME  a  TATTOOING  ARTIST - 

Earn  $100.00  weekly.  Prof.  Temke’s  new 
book,  “The  Art  of  Tattooing:,”  explains  all 
about  Tattooing  Materials  used,  mixing  inks, 
etc.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

Prof.  Temkc,  1019  Vine,  K,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Oh  B< 

Great 

CLAXOPHONE 


yo,  Olriai 
Gport  with 


Voice  Thrower 

Throw  your  voice  under  th. 

table,  back  of  a  door,  Into  a 
trunk,  geik  hi  Reboot,  an eld 


tongue  unseen,  alway,  ready 
'  "  with 


use  by  anyone.  ClaxonH 
L  Instructions;  also  Set  of  Secret 
riling  Tricks,  all  sent  for 

one  dime.  No  stamps  I  — —  — 

CLAXO  TRICK  CO.f 

Dept.S  Now  Haven,  Conn, 

J.0VERS  QUID E.*rA*fe«*y R»«d tTKarrI*|« 

fTalid  “How  Court  a  Bojbful  CMrL#aflow  loHoou  Hairs**.  “low 
»•  Is  if  Bho«U  lf*n*fo  Haw  Boaa  to  mako  hit*  Prtyooo  Harris#* 
'’■•V  teOotok  »kl«h  Doohalor.  “How  U  Wl*lb«  Favor  of  LadUe. 
Veddlnf  lg'iaoUo.Ao  ,  A*.  Ail  fabjooi*  helpful  to  lovoro  IOC  POSTPAID 

YANKEE  PUB.  CO„  TILTON.  N.  H. 


ihoaoi 


GET  THI$ 

tbmnins 

KOWS 

you  the  training 


Are  you  one  of  the  98%  who 

didn’t  finish  High  School?  If  so  you 
are  badly  handicapped.  Without  this 
training  you  are  barred  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  career,  from  the 
leading  professions,  from  well-paid 
civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  and 
college  entrance,  in  fact  from  all 
worthwhile  positions. 

You  don't  want 
to  be  handicapped 
nor  do  you  have  to 
be.  Let  the  Amer¬ 
ican  School  give 
you  missed.  Our 
High  School  Course  covers  every  subject 
taught  in  a  resident  school.  It  will  broaden 
your  knowledge,  make  you  keen,  alert  and 
capable  and  fit  you  to  earn  a  higher 
salary.  You  can  complete  the  entire 
course  in  two  years. 


Test  this  Course  at  our  expense. 
Take  ten  full  examinations,  then  if  you  don’t 
feel  satisfied  you  are  not  out  one  cent. 
T raining  alone  will  make  you  master  of  your 
work,  aDle  to  think  and  act  for  yourself, 
and  competent  enough  to  secure  and  hold 
the  position  you  want.  Whether  you  lack 
High  School  training  or  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  NOW  is  the  time  to  get  it. 

BSG  FOB 

smum  WORKERS 


greater  for  skilled 
1.  Th 


The  demand  was  never  l 
workers  in  every  trade  and  profession.  The 
pay  was  never  higher— -the  opportunities 
never  greater.  Tram  and  get  into  the  game 
for  all  It  is  worth.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  You  do  not  risk  one  cent.  Check  and 
mail  Coupon  NOW.  We  will  promptly  send 
you  full  details  and  Free  Bulletin. 


AHEBKC&H  SCHOOL 

Or  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  H- 2792  Chicago,  Illinois 


n-  M.Ms-t;  mi.  kky  to --SVC c :.Ep s 


Tell  me  how  I  can  fit  myself  ZEtMj 
for  the  position  marked  X: 


. High  School  Grad  oats 

. Electrical  Engineer 

. Telephone  Engineer 

. Architect 

. Draftsman 

. Building  Contractor 

. Structural  Engineer 

. Mechanical  Engineer 

....Civil  Engineer 
....Steam  Engineer 


...Shop  Superintendent 
...Lawyer 

...Business  Manager 
...Auditor 

...Certified  Public  Accountant 

...Stenographer 

...Bookkeeper 

...Fire  Insurance  Adjuster 

...Sanitary  Engineer 

...Automobile  Engineer 


Address. 


«— O ooeeei— Seoooodo— »s 


COME  TO  THE 

“MO  WBES  ” 

At  My  House— To~nSght 

B  0,000  Bays  Made  Happy 

Read  These  Letters 
From  Happy  Bcysi 

it  hows  C/esp  PI at  urea 

I  have  been  very  slow  In  send¬ 
ing  you  an  answer.  I  received 
my  Moving  Picture  Machine  a 
lew  weeks  ago  and  I  think  it  is 
a  dandy,  and  It  shows  the  pic¬ 
tures  clear  just  as  you  said  It 
would.  I  am  very  proud  of  It. 

I  thank  you  very  much  lor  It 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  It.  I 
gave  an  entertainment  two 
days  after  I  got  it.  Leopold 
i-amontavne,  6-1  Summer  Ave., 
Central  Palis,  ft.  I. 

Scld  His  top  $10.00 
sad  Gretespad  Anothop 

Some  time  ago  I  got  one  of 
your  Machines  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  After 
working  it  for  about  a  month  I 
sold  It  for  $10.00  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  lie  has  It  and  entertains 
his  family  nightly.  I  have  now 
decided  to  get  another  one  of 
vour  machines.  M  (chad 

Lhereth,  Mandan.  N.  Dak. 

Would  Hot  Give  Away 
fop  $ 25.00 

My  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Is  a  good  one  and  I  would  not 
give  It  away  for  $25.00.  It’s 
the  best  machine  I  ever  had  and 
I  wish  everybody  could  have 
one.  Addle  Bresky,  Jeanesvllie. 
Pa.  Box  34. 


Detiep  Than  a  $12.00 
Maohlno 

I  am'slow  about  turning  In  my 
thanks  to  you,  but  my  Moving 
Picture  Machine  is  all  right.  I 
have  had  It  a  long  time  and  It 
has  not  been  broken  yet.  I 
have  seen  a  $12.00  Machine  bur. 
would  not  swap  mine  for  It. 
Robert  Llneberry,  care 
of  Revolution  Store, 
Greeaboro,  N.  C. 


A  Ifitaai 
Moving 
Picture 
Show  in 

Your  Own  Home 

Remember,  this  is  a  Genuine 
Moving  Picture  Machine  and  the 
motion  pictures  are  clear,  sharp  and 
distinct. 

The  Moving  Picture  Machine  is 
finely  constructed,  and  carefully  put  to- 

f ether  by  skilled  workmen.  It  is  made  of 
iussian  Metal,  has  a  beautiful  finish,  and  is 
operated  by  a  finely  constructed  mechanism,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  eight  wheel  movement,  etc.  The  projecting 
lenses  are  carefully  ground  and  adjusted,  triple  polished, 
standard  double  extra  reflector,  throwing  a  ray  of  light 
many  feet,  and  enlarging  tbo  picture  on  the  screen  up 
to  three  or  four  feet  in  area.  The  lijrht  is  produoed  by 
a  safety  oarbide  generator,  such  as  is  used  on  the  larg¬ 
est  automobiles.  This  throws  a  dasiding  white  light  of 
600  candle-power  on  the  screen. 

It  is  not  a  toy;  it  is  a  solidly  constructed  and  durable 
Moving  Picture  Maohine.  The  mechanism  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  and  is  readily  operated  by  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced.  The  pictures  shown  by  this  marvelous 
Moving  Picture  Machine  are  not  the  common,  crude 
and  lifeless  Magio  Lantern  variety,  but  are  life-like  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  actual  scenes,  places  and  people, 
which  never  tire  it3  audiences.  This  Moving  Picture  Machine 
has  caused  a  rousing  enthusiasm  wherever  it  is  used. 

)This  Moving  Picture  Machine  which  I  want  to  send 
you  FREE,  gives  clear  and  life-like  Moving  Pictures  as  are 
shown  at  any  regular  Moving  Picture  show.  It  flashes 
moving  pictures  on  the  sheet  before  you.  This  Machins 

and  Box  of  Film  are  FREE — absolutely  free  to  every  boy  in  this  land  who  wants  to  write  for 
an  Outfit,  free  to  girls  and  free  to  older  people.  Read  MY  OFFER  below,  which  shows  you 
how  to  get  tiiis  Marvelous  Machine. 

How  You  Gan  Got  This  Great  Moving  Picture 
Machine—  Read  My  Wonderful  Offer  to  You 

to  get  this  amazing  Moving  Picture  Machine  and  the  real 
address — that  is  all.  Write  name  and  address  very  plainly, 
ill  mail  you  20  of  the  most  beautiful  premium  pictures  you 
_  colors.  These  pictures  are  printed  in  many  colors  and 
among  the  till  s  are  such  subjects  as  “Betsy  Rosa  Making  the  First  American  Flag" — ‘TFas/tmtffon  at 
Home," — “ 'Bailie  of  Lake  Erie,"  etc.  I  want  you  to  distribute  these  premium  pictures  on  a  special 

jWVWVi - 


HERE  IS  what  you  are  to  do  in  order  to 
Moving  Pictures;  Send  your  name  and  at 
Mail  to-day.  As  soo:i  as  I  rcoeive  it  I  will 
ever  saw — all  brilliant  and  shimmering  colors. 


“^REAL 

MOVING 

PICTURE 


3U-cent  offer  among  the  people  you  know.  When  you 
nave  distributed  the  20  premium  pictures  on  my  liberal 


offer  you  will  have  collected  $6.00.  Send  the 
$<>  .00  to  me  and  I  will  immediately  send  you 
F11EE  the  Moving  Picture  Machine  with  com¬ 
plete  Outfit  and  the  Box  of  Film. 

8U.0GS  of  these  machines  have  made 
<10.608  boys  happy.  Answer  at  once. 

Be  the  first  lu  vour  tunu  to  get  one. 

M.  CROFTON,  Secy., 

615  W.  43d  Street,  Dept.  258, ,  New  York 

RA>VWVWVWV 


PLEASE 

USE 

COUPON 


Free  Coupon 

Good  for  Moving  Picture  Offer 

Simply  eut  out  this  Free  Coupon, 
pin  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  mail  to  me 
with  your  name  nod  address  written 
ptr.lnly,  and  I  will  send  you  Ibe  St) 
Pictures  at  once.  Address  — 

M.  CROFTON.  Secy.. 

•1$  W.  43d  Su  IKjO.  MS. .  N.W  Y«t 


"THE  BOY’S 
ELECTRIC  TOYS” 


contains  enough  material  TO  MAKE 
AND  COMPLETE  OVER  TWENTY- 
FIVE  DIFFERENT  ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS  without  any  other  tools, 
except  a  screwdriver  furnished  with  the 
outfit.  The  box  contains  the  following 
complete  instruments  and  apparatus, 
which  are  already  assembled: 

Student’s  chromic  plunge  battery,  com¬ 
pass-galvanometer,  solenoid,  telephone 
receiver,  electric  lamp.  Enough  various 
parts,  wire,  etc.,  are  furnished  to  make 
the  following  apparatus: 

Electromagnet,'  electric  cannon,  mag¬ 
netic  pictures,  dancing  spiral,  electric 
hammer,  galvanometer,  voltmeter,  hook 
for  telephone  receiver,  condenser,  sen¬ 
sitive  microphone,  short  distance  wire¬ 
less  telephone,  test  storage  battery, 
shocking  coil,  complete  telegraph  set, 
electric  riveting  machine,  electric 
buzzer,  dancing  fishes,  singing  tele¬ 
phone,  mj^terious  dancing  man, 
electric  jumping  jack,  magnetic  geo¬ 
metric  figures,  rheostat,  erratic  pendulum,  electric  butterfly,  thermo  electric 
motor,  visual  telegraph,  etc.,  etc. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list,  but  a  great  many  more 
apparatus  can  be  built  actually  and  effectually. 

With  the  instruction  book  which  we  furnish,  one  hundred  experiments 
that  can  be  made  with  this  outfit  are  listed,  nearly  all  of  these  being 
illustrated  with  superb  illustrations.  No  other  materials,  goods  or  supplies 
are  necessary  to  perform  any  of  the  one  hundred  experiments  or  to  make 
any  of  the  25  apparatus.  Everything  can  be  constructed  and  accomplished 
by  means  of  this  outfit,  two  hands  and  a  screwdriver. 

The  outfit  contains  114  separate  pieces  of  material  and  24  pieces  of  fin¬ 
ished  articles  ready  to  use  at  once. 

Among  the  finished  material  the  following  parts  are  included:  Chromic 
salts  for  battery,  lamp  socket,  bottle  of  mercury,  core  wire  (two  different 
lengths),  a  bottle  of  iron  filings,  three  spools  of  wire,  carbons,  a  quantity 
of  machine  screws,  flexible  cord,  two  wood  bases,  glass  plate,  paraffine  paper, 
binding  posts,  screwdriver,  etc.,  etc.  The  instruction  book  is  so  clear  that 
anyone  can  make  the  apparatus  without  trouble,  and  besides  a  section  of 
the  instruction  book  is  taken  up  with  the  fundamentals  of  electricity  to 
acquaint  the  layman  with  all  important  facts  in  electricity  in  a  simple  manner. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction. 


The  size  over  all  of  the  outfit  is  14x9x2)4-  Shipping  weight,  8  lbs. 

No.  EX20Q2.  “The  Boj^’s  Electric  Toys,”  outfit  as  described .  $5.00 

Immediate  Shipments 


“THE  LIVEST  CATALOG  IN  AMERICA” 

Our  big,  new  electrical  cyclopedia  No.  20  is  waiting  for  you.  Positively 
the  most  complete  Wireless  and  electrical  catalog  in  print  to-day;  228  Big 
Pages,  600  illustrations,  500  instruments  and  apparatus,  etc.  Big  “Treatise 
on^Wireless  Telegraphy.”  20  FREE  coupons  for  our  160-page  FREE  Wire¬ 
less  Course  in  20  lessons.  FREE  Cyclopedia  No.  20  measures  7x5 Ya,"  . 
Weight  y2  lb.  Beautiful  stiff  covers. 


ELECTRO  IMPORTING  CO.,  230  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


QUICK  HAIR  GROWTH l 
Box  Free  To  You  I 


Would  You  Like  Such  a  Remit  as  This ?  g 

Do  job  want,  free*  a  trial  box  of  Kotv- 

k«tt,  that  ha*  proved  successful  in  so  many 
cues'*  If  so,  tou  need  only  to  answer  this  adv. 
by  postcard  or  letter,  asking  for  FRF.£  BOX* 
This  fatoou*  preparation  Is  for  dandrufl,  thin- 
BiDff  hair  and  serial  forms  of  Pr%  IT" 

BALDNESS.  In  many  cases,  |"  IttRi 

a  a tt  hair  growth  baa  be^n  reported  when 
all  els«  had  failed.  Ho  why  not  ace  for 
jowraelff  Koskott  |*  »i**d  by  ram  and 
Women)  It  la  perfectly  harmless  and  often 
•tarta  hair  growth  In  a  few  dam.  Addrraai 

Libontory,  KA  103,  Statfon  F,  New  York,  N.Y. 


DOUBLE  CHIN 


Reduce  It  to  beauti¬ 
ful  firm  white  flesh 
by  o-tlng  oil  of  koreln.  end  following  direc¬ 
tive*  tx>«r*wltb.  buy  at  the  drug  attire. 


INDIVIDUAL  “NAME  IN  GOLD”  PENCILS 


MYRTLE)  MORSE  < 


Three  Pencil.,  your  name,  Birthday  or  Floral  Box,  SOc. 
4  boxes.  $1.00.  13  Boxes,  $3.00.  Alsn-Mvertisinsr  Pencils. 

C  K.  DAMON.  441  Treaonl  Are.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Conquer 
Drink  Habit 

If  tills  should  be  seen  by  any  woman  whose 
loved  one  "Is  addicted  to  drink,  let  her  write 
to  Edward  J.  Woods,  DD-103,  Station  E, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  a  free  book,  which  is 
likely  to  lead  to  complete  riddance  of  the 
desire  for  liquor  with  prolonged  healthier 
life  and  joy.  Many  a  man  has  been  rescued 
after  everybody  became  disgusted  with  his 
frequent  lapses  to  inebriety.  Oenuiue  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  a  steady  or  periodical  drinker. 
Thousands  of  testimonials.  Physicians  rec¬ 
ommend  this  book.  * 


banished  i« 

fc4&frj?2Sfaurs 


No  craving  for  tobacco  in  any  for 
when  you  begin  taking  Tobacco  Red ecuici  . 

Don’t  try  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  un¬ 
aided.  It’salosingfight  against  heavy  odds 
and  mean*  a  serious  shock  to  the  nervous 
system.  Let  the  tobacco  habit  quit  YOU. 

It  will  quit  you,  if  you  will  just  take 
Tobacco  Redeemer,  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  a  most 
marvelously  quick  and  thoroughly  reliable 
remedy  for  tbs  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute  1 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit- 
forming  druga  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  substitute  for  tobacco.  After  finishing 
the  treatmentyou  have  absolutely  no  desire 
to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  remedy.  It  makes  not  a  particle  of 
difference  how  long  you  have  been  using 
tobacco,  hew  much  you  use  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it— whether  you  smoke  cigars, 
cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine  cut  or 
use  snuff,  T  obacco  Redeemer  will  positive¬ 
ly  banish  every  trace  of  desire  in  from  43 
to  72  hour*.  This  we  absolutely  guarantee 
in  every  case  or  money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  showing 
the  deadly  effectof  tobacco  upon  the  human 
system  and  positive  proof  that  Tobacco 
Redeemer  will  quickly  free  you  of  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharma  cal  Company, 
Dept.  62s  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BELCHING 


Caused  by 


Let  EATONIC,  the  wonderful  modern  stom¬ 
ach  remedy,  give  you  quick  relief  from  dis¬ 
gusting  belching,  food-repeating,  indigestion, 
bloated,  gassy  stomach,  dyspepsia,  heart¬ 
burn  and  otberstomach miseries.  They  are  all 
caused  by  Acid-Stomach  from  which  about 
nine  people  out  of  ten  suffer  In  one  way  or 
another.  One  writes  as  follows:  “Before  I 
used  EATONIC,  I  could  not  cat  a  bite  with¬ 
out  belchiug  it  right  up,  sour  and  bitter.  I 
have  not  bad  a  bit  of  trouble  since  the 
first  tablet.” 

Millions  are  victims  of  Acid-Stomacn  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  They  are  weak  and  ailing, 
have  poor  digestion,  bodies  improperly  nour¬ 
ished  although  they  may  eat  heartily.  Grave 
disorders  are  likely  to  follow  if  an  acid- 
stomach  is  neglected.  Cirrhosis  of  the  Jiver, 
intestinal  congestion,  gastritis, catarrh  of  the 
stomach— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ailments  often  caused  by  Acid-Stomach. 

A  sufferer  from  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach  of 
11  years’  standing  writes:  "I  had  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  for  11  long  years  and  I  never 
found  anything  to  do  me  any  good—  just 
temporary  relief— until  I  used  EATONIC.  It 
Is  a  wonderful  remedy  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  without  it.” 

If  you  are  not  feeling  quite  right  — lack 
energy  and  enthusiasm  and  don’t  know  just 
where  to  locate  the  trouble— try  EATONIC 
and  see  how  much  better  you  will  feel  in 
every  way. 

At  all  drug  stores— a  big  box  lor  50c  and 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


FATONIC 

(  FOR  YOUR  ACID-STQMACg) 


SORE  LEGS  HEALED 

Open  Legs,  Ulcers,  Enlarged  Veins,  Eczema  lienleo 
while  you  work.  Write  for  book  '  How  to  Jleal  Mj 
Sore  Legs  at  Home.”  Describe  your  case. 

A.  C.  LIEPE.  1457  Green  Bay  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Wll. 


CHALK-TALK 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Particulars, 
testimonials  and  a  sample  evolution  free. 

Clyde  Truman.  Box  *89,  rerryevllle,  Okie. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


— LATEST  ISSUES— 

1050  High  Ladder  Harry,  the  Young  Flroinan  of  Freeport;  or, 
10M)  HtKn  ^"'",prth0  To-p  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

1051  100  Chests  of  Gold;  or.  The  Aztecs  Buried  Secret.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

1052  Pat  Mallov  or,  An  Irish  Boy’s  Pluck  and  Luck. 

1083  Jack  Wricht  and  Ilis  Electric  Sea  Ghosts;  or,  A  Strange 
Tinder  Water  Journey.  By  "Nonarne. 

10S4  Sixty  Mile  Sam ;  or,  Bound  to  Be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C. 
Merritt. 

1085  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or,  The  Handwriting  in  the  Ice¬ 

berg.  By  Howard  Austin. 

1086  Joe,  the  Actor’s  Boy;  or.  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S. 

Wood. 

10S7  Dead  lor  5  Years;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  Allyn 
Draper.  ' 

1088  Broker  Bob;  or.  The  Youngest  Operator  in  Wall  Street.  By 

IT.  K.  Shackleford.  ^  , 

1089  Boy  Pards;  or,  Making  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  an  Old 

1090  ’Hie 'Twenty  Doctors;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson 


1091  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout;  or,  Life  in  the  Saddle.  By  Genl.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

1092  The  Boy  Firemen;  or,  Stand  by  the  Machine.  By  ex-hire 

Chief  Warren. 

1093  Rob.  the  Runaway;  or,  From  Office  Boy  to  Partner.  By  Allyn 


.  Draper. 

1094  The  Shattered  Glass;  or,  A  Country  Boy  in  New  York. 
John  B.  Dowd. 


By 


1095  Lightning  New,  the  Boy  Scout;  or.  Perils  In  the  West.  By 
GenU  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

109(1  The  Gray  House  on  the  Rock;  or.  The  Ghosts  of  Ballcntyne 
Hall.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

1097  A  Poor  Boy’s  Fight;  or,  The  Hero  of  the  School.  By  Howard 
Austin. 

109S  Captain  Jack  Tempest,  the  Prince  of  the  Sea.  By  Capt. 
Thos.-  W.  Wilson. 

1099  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rider.  By 

Bert  on  Bertrew. 

1100  An  Engineer  at  10:  or.  The  Trince  of  the  Lightning  Express. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 


1101  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

1102  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout;  or.  The  Renegade's  Doom. 

1103  From  the  Street;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack. 

1104  Old  Putnam’s  Pet;  or.  The  Young  Patriot  Spy. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  6  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  pastege  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher, . -168  West  23d  St..  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  these  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  direct.  Write  out 
and  fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want,  and  the  weeklies  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 

mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


OUR  TEN- CENT  M  A  N 


Jfo.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards.  _ 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing 
full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical 
illusions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magi¬ 
cians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  book. 

No  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window 
and  bar  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of 
the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4,  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular 
square  dances. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  Known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of 
dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of 
developing  a  good,  healthy  muscle;  contain¬ 
ing  over  sixty  illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  the  management  and  training 
of  the  canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  black¬ 
bird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.»-  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instruetio  a 
can  master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount 
of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published. 

No  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  position  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  books,  as  if  will  teach  you  how  to 
box  without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW’  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LET¬ 
TERS. — A  most  complete  little  book,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  let¬ 
ters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WHITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  now  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OE 
ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher. 


No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
—One  of  the  brightest  aud  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  aimost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVE¬ 
NING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  lor 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. —The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide 
ever  published.  It  contains  full  instructions 
about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping 
and  fishing,  together  with  description  of 
game  and  fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 

Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  for¬ 
mer  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining 
how  the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  magician  and  the  boy  on  the 
stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  IIOW’  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days.  * 

No.  24.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. 
— Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds 
of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  IV.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  IIOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND 
BUILD  A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full 
Instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  on  swimming  and 
riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK 
OF  RECITATIONS.— Containing  the  most 
popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dia¬ 
lect  pieces,  together  with  many  standard 
readings. 

No.  28.  IIOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  — 

Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can 
tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one 
and  be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. — Cver.v  boy  should  know  how  inven¬ 
tions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hvdranlics, 
magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics, 
etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  ,u(»  most 
Instructive  books  on  cooking  over  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  oook'ng  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings! 
cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  recipes. 


sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy 
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No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAK-' 
ER. — Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giv¬ 
ing  the  different  positions  requisite  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist. 
Also  containing  gems  from  all  the  popular 
authors  of  prose  aud  poetry. 

No.  32.  IIOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A 
complete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAT  GAMES— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  hook,  containing 
useful  and  practical  information  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  com¬ 
mon  to  every  family.  Abounding  in  useful 
and  effective  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POUL¬ 
TRY,  PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS. — A  useful 
and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET 

TRAPS. — Including  hints  on  how  to  catch 
moles,  weasels,  otler,  rats,  squirrels  and 
birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiousiv 
illustrated. 


No  41.  THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN'S  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  a  great 
variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  niinstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STt  mp  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment.  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  Jokes,  just  the 
thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur 
shows. 


No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN 

Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of 
magicai  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations 
etc.  * 


*  *•  i  ll  RTTFi  IX  \X  \TV 

m  .M  — A  grand  collection  of  Album  Ye'rsei 
slidable  for  any  time  and  occasion,  emhrne 
ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection.  Sentiment  Hu 
mor.  Respect,  and  Condolence  also  Verse1 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIX 
STEEL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK  Some 

thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Every  bo> 
? l°tr ncHotniy  tl,la  h°fk-  ™  *t  contains  fnl 
strel  Trounc.  or*Jnni*in*  ai>  amateur  min 


.  or  3  for  25c..  In  money  or  postage  stamp*,  bj 
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